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_— First of the special issues commemorating 7 he 
Progressive’s 50th Year will appear next month—a 
special number devoted almost exclusively to recent and 
current developments in the Soviet Union and their re 
lation to foreign and domestic policy in the United 
States. We have spent many weeks preparing this special 
issue and, on the basis of the material on hand, we 
have no hesitancy in predicting it will be one of the 
greatest in all our nearly 50 years of publishing The 
Progressive 

Included in the rich array of articles and reviews are 
these special features: 


e Cyrus L. Eaton, one of the nation’s foremost in 
dustrialists, tells why we must meet the Soviets halfway 
in the pursuit of negotiated settlements 

e Dan Schorr, CBS correspondent, reports from Mos 
cow on the present state of the Soviet economy 

e George Fischer, professor of history at Brandeis 
University and an associate of Harvard's Russian Research 
Center, draws on his ten years of schooling in the Soviet 
Union and his subsequent years of education in America 
to compare the educational systems of the two giants 

e John Gates, long the editor of The Daily Worker 
reports on why he just quit the Communist Party, why 
he stayed as long as he did, and what he thinks there is 
left of the Communist movement in America 

e Michel Gordey, author of Visa to Moscow and rov 
ing correspondent for France-Soir, biggest daily in Paris, 
analyzes French foreign policy on the basis of his current 
journeys to Russia, Central Europe, Asia and the Middle 
Fast. 

e Representative Henry Reuss, one of the ablest and 
most articulate of the young Democrats in Congress 
draws on his recent swing through the Far East to write 
of the Soviet political and economic offensive in that 
strategic area of the world. 

e Justice William O. Douglas, author of Russian 
Journey, reviews George Fischer's new book, Russian 
Liberalism, just published by the Harvare University 
Press. 

e Dr. Mark G. Field, who recently completed a first 
hand survey of socialized medicine in the Soviet Union 
tells how the system works in practice 

e Dr. Ruth Widmayer, assistant professor of px 
litical science at Portland State College, reports her find 
ings after a journey to the Soviet Union spent, in part 
examining Soviet textbooks to determine what Russia 
children are taught about the United States 

e Professor George Gibian of Smith College shows 
how Russian literature betrays contradictions in Soviet 
life and art. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 
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The President Should Resi re eee 
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were ashamed 
gman EISENHOWER has lost the concensus that he must come smiling \ man who has uttered 
confidence of the country. Even through his illnesses for the safety of ves a stroke, we are told 
some of his warmest admirers are the nation, this time the prospect of eee y determined to pro 
dismaved by the collapse of faith in his” resignation became distinctly that nothing much = hay 
his capacity to lead the nation. There more acceptable ss at paPoce mie sige 
is an almost universal feeling of in It isn’t onlv his recent stroke it “A " mt n _— Zs . 
security—a deepening conviction that jegn’t the Sputniks and the bitter beh oe es lg to P 
no one is really in cl that the yealization that the Soviets are not - he ; = Po 
President, old red nd ill, and go stupid and regimented as the snes = oad 2 Mr as 
paralyzed by his concept of a de Administration led the nation to be : sa praher la . gs 
tached President, is no longer able jjeye; it isn't the fabulous confusion — ; a ; yore i: 
} | s ite t the Ur 
to govern the nation in this hour ol of a leaderless government with resig . on the last in 
CTISIS nations, insubordination, suppression we 4 ane? etis Me ner! 
The President should resign ol reports, and inte department il nanv dared hope fo 
We urge this mindful of the inade back-stabbing— it isn’t any one or : ; 
g But the country is 1 \ 
quacies of Vice President Nixon; we all of these that destroyed the Presi «aks ileal allt lick sais 
believe that, with all his faults, he dent’s prestige. It is something less 3 ue pee 
would make a better President at this tangible a sort ol feeling that while Mi Fisen ver Nas 
moment in history than Mr. Eisen he means well, he doesn’t have the "ght to retirement. Any 
hower. We urge this, too, mindful faintest idea what to do, and as a might hav that resignat 
of our affection for Dwight D. Eisen result, is the prisoner of the men tamp him as “quitt 
hower the man and the. publi around him, some of whom, to put it STOUNEIEss O1 © co 
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dedication to peace s genuine, hus Nothing more. graphi seTvant vho saw an - 
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devotion to the general welfare crated this unhappy fact than t se oa * 
unassailable radio and _ television report to th Ee ee eee ae 
But Mr. Eisenhower is 67 years nation that President Eisenhower and = 
old. In a two-year span he has suf Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Or al L ast Fire 
fered a heart attack, an ileitis oper made after their return from. the - 
ation, and a stroke. And his concept NATO conference in Paris. We Secretary Dulles 
of the Presidency—an office in which watched and listened with heavy 
he reigns above the battle—is crip heart as Mr. Dulles consumed VY" ARE not very sang 
pling at a critical time when militant minutes while the President intoned the prospect that Pres 
leadership is urgently needed a few sentences at the outset, in the ower will accept our counsel t 
\ measure of the extent to whicl middle, and at the end. The Pres tire. If he decides to stick it t 
some of his warmest personal friends dent, as always, spoke earnestly of Must at least act at once to 1 
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on “Ike’s Second Term Tragedy,” glowingly of his talks with Fascist and imperiling peace itself. The fir 
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bral attack. Instead of the previous barrassed as his Secretary of State At the NATO conference Par 
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Mr. Dulles stood alone among the 
diplomats of the free world in oppos- 
ing negotiation with the Soviets. The 
Norwegians demanded negotiation. 
So did the Danes. The French, how- 
ever skeptical of the results, con- 
curred. The British thought a start 
should be made. Even Germany's 
old Dr. Konrad Adenauer 
thought that perhaps the time had 
come to explore the possibilities. 

But Mr. Dulles clung to his two 
fold reason for rejecting negotiation: 
1) the Soviet 
integrate, and 2) we must not nego 
tiate until we are militarily strong 
enough to enforce negotiated agree 
ments with our own power 


The 


crusty 


regime may soon dis 


first reason is self-deluding 
nonsense. Mr. Dulles assured us in 
1954 that the Soviet Union stood at 
the point of collapse, but the Kremlin 
today is far more powerful and se- 
cure than it was three years ago—and 


growing stronger every day. 


Mr. Dulles’ second reason strikes us 
as a compound of political fantasy 
and moral depravity. Does Mr. 
Dulles expect the Soviets to sit back 
and allow us to catch up militarily to 
the point where we and we alone 
will enforce negotiated settlements? 
The Russians have proved they can 
equal and surpass us in the deadly 
art of push-button warfare. In fact, 
every official and private report, eés- 
pecially those suppressed by the Ad- 
ministration, emphasizes how great 
is the Russian lead and how dismal 
are the prospects for reasserting the 
military supremacy America held in 
the decade after World War II when 
we commanded a monopoly of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons. 

The moral depravity of the Dulles 
approach is most evident in its re- 
lentless commitment to an _ endless 
arms race. Nothing can be done, and 
nothing should be tried, he argues 
in effect, until we can ram our posi- 
tion down Soviet throats and make 
them like it. But this isn’t negotia- 
tion; this is power politics in its most 
degenerate form—and no more likely 
to contain the Soviets than did our 
policy of containment. 

Mr. Dulles was obliged to yield at 
Paris in the face of unanimous de- 
mand for negotiation. For the first 
time in the history of NATO, our 
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allies firmly declined to follow our 
leadership; the European statesmen 
were only too painfully aware of the 
great groundswell of public opinion 
for negotiation back home. To keep 
the conference from collapsing and to 
obtain the agreement of our allies for 
the establishment of intermediate 
missile bases, we agreed, reluctantly, 
to keep open the door to negotiation 
with the Soviets. No one at the con- 
ference seemed to expect too much 


from negotiation with the Soviets; 
everyone knew the dreary story of 
Soviet intransigence at negotiating 


sessions in the past. But all the par- 
ticipants except Dulles thought a 
supreme effort ought to be made. 
And this was what was agreed upon. 


But Mr. Dulles, who 1s so full of 
the history of Soviet betrayal of prom 
ises, reversed himself as soon as he 
came home. He resumed immediately 
his dark mutterings about the “‘futil 
ity” of negotiation. The New York 
Times semi-officially conveyed the 
Dulles repudiation of the Paris a 
cord when it reported that “the State 
Department takes the cautious view 
that negotiations should be avoided 
until the United States catches up 
with the Soviet Union in the science 
And James Reston, chief 
Washington correspondent for the 
Times who raordinary pipe- 
lines to the State Department, told us 
that of all the problems confronting 
our government thse days, American 
officials define “Problem Number 
One” as “how to keep their promises 
to negotiate, made at the recent meet- 
ing in Paris, without rissing the pos- 
sibility of stopping the arms race at 


of missiles.” 


has ex! 


a point highly favorable to the 
Soviet Union.” 
In other words, Mr. Dulles _per- 


suaded some of our allies to accept 
missile bases on their soil by prom- 
ising to negotiate with the Russians, 
and then came home to make Prob- 
lem Number One how to scheme our 
way out of our part of the agreement. 
James A. Wechsler, editor of the New 
York Post, summed it all up with 
characteristic clarity when he wrote: 
“In effect the position described in 
these dispatches is almost a caricature 
of the deviousness ascribed to us not 
only by the Communists but by many 
troubled, independent citizens of the 
free world. It sounds like an an- 
nouncement that we will tolerate 
negotiations only if we are assured 








that they are doomed to failure.’ 


It is this kind of conduct that has 
made Mr. Dulles so mistrusted and 
American foreign policy so suspect 
abroad. The has de 
manded his resignation for years, but 
until recently we were pretty much 
alone, although it was clear almost 
from the beginning, when he blandly 
and irresponsibly talked of liberating 
the enslaved satellites of Eastern 
Europe, that he has a capacity for 
boundless mischief. 

Few Americans who have not had 
the opportunity to talk with the lead- 
ers and the people in the countries 
that are our strongest allies can un 
derstand the intensity of the feeling 
against Dulles almost everywhere on 
earth, 

Ernie Hill, a seasoned foreign cor 
respondent writing trom London for 
the Daily 
News, conveyed some of the total re 
jection of Dulles 
recently: 

“Distrust of Dulles is producing an 
ugly situation in Britain. The dis 
trust is built largely on the belief 
that Dulles opposes all peaceful nego 
tiation with Russia and is intent on 
driving the world into a_ suicidal 
wal . Tories and Socialists alike 
consider him as much a threat to 
world peace as Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
the Communist boss. 

“I report this advisedly, realizing 
the deep significance of such a 
charge. Yet it would be foolish to 
try to conceal these feelings from 
the American people Dulles 
stands for everything warlike and 
unyielding to the British—massive 
retaliation, brinkmanship, futile ne- 
gotiation because of fixed ideas, arro 
gance, and a startling lack of both 
humanity and humility.” 


Writing from Paris for the equally 
pro-Eisenhower New York Herald 
Tribune, Joseph Alsop mused one day 
recently about the possibility of “a 
dialogue of giants” between the Unit 
ed States and Russia on the terms of 
peace. Alsop wasn’t sure whether it 
would work or not, and then added: 

“But there is one thing that can 
be told, here and now, with absolute 
certainty. While Dulles is Secretary 
of State, a dialogue of giants is im- 
possible. For any such dialogue in 
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which Dulles is the American spokes 
the President's chief adviser 
almost break ub 


man oO 

will automatically 

the Western alliance 
“The Dulles, the lack 


of confidence in Dulles are too pro 


distrust of 


found among our allies. They would 
expect to be sold down the river. 
They would hurry to try to make 
their own bi-lateral deal with the 
Kremlin 

We confess to a feeling of relief 


to find ourselves, after all these years, 


in more popular company than we 
The 
Dulles’ resignation is grow- 
that 
er may yet find himself impelled to 


were for a long time demand 


for Mr 


ing so great President Eisenhow 


act—however much he frowns on a 
But Mr. Dulles’ 


it comes, will mean 


tion resignation, if 


nothing unless 


it 1s accompanied by a reversal of 


our foreign policy a reversal that 


will at last accentuate the positive 


Ihe dismissal of Mr. Dulles would 
have a dramatic impact on the whole 


world 


Even more dramatic and far 
more affirmative would be a move 
to follow dismissal with an invita 
tion to the Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to come to the White 
House, together with the leaders of 
some of the Western nations, to 
lay the groundwork for negotiated 


settlements 
This conference at the summit in 
Washineton should seek to draw 


up the blue-print for agreement on 


not 


specific issues, but rather aim at 
clearing up the debris of years of 
mistrust and creating the mood for 


give-and-take, live-and-let-live agree 


ments that would subsequently be 
negotiated at the foreign minister and 
ambassador levels 

This, we are convinced, is the 


kind of fresh and hopeful start for 
which the whole world is waiting. 
Of course such a conference may fail, 
but we have precious little to lose if 
and a whole world to 
win if it succeeds. It is time American 
leaders—and this goes for Democrats 
than Republicans—stopped 
pinning all their hopes on new and 
more fiendish overtake 
the Russians in an accelerated arms 
race. It they reached into the 
rusting arsenal of freedom for the 
ane the that would 
beckon a waiting world to the pul 
suit of peace, liberty, and equality of 
opportunity. 


it doe s, new 


no less 
weapons to 
is time 


ideas ideals 
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The New Nixon 

Elsewhere in these pages we sug 
gest that Vice President Richard M 
Nixon, with all his faults, would 
make a better President, unde pres 
ent circumstances, than Mr. Eisen 
howe! We expect we'll catch ow 
comeuppance from some of our sub 
scribers who believe that he ts stil 
the “Tricky Dickie” of the past and 


that if he is, no one could concei 
ablv be a poore! choice for Presi 
dent under these or any othe 
circumstances 

We yield to n mel I a y 
of the old Nixon I } g 
fought him at every turn since he 
was first elected to the House olf 
Representatives in 1946 We d 
nounced his smear campaigns and 
character assassination, his harness 


ing of the Red hysteria for political 
purposes even before the late Sen 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy gave his 
name to a new and hateful ism, his 
voting record on a variety of tissues 


and his warlike utterances on a 
ber ol 

We are 
changed 


num 


OCCASIONS 


not now convinced he has 
all his spots, but some of 
them do look different from those of 
the Nixon of a decade and even a 
yeal And in the words of an ex 
British journalist we en 
countered in Washington: “Don’t you 
have anything in this country re 
sembling a statute of limitations on 
a man’s past? Is he forever doomed 
because he sinned before?” 


g 
ago 


asperated 


This Englishman, who despised the 
old Nixon as much as we did, told 
us a story of a recent dinner meeting 
of the Vice President and two British 
correspondents The latter 
impressed by 


were 
Nixon's 
eloquent espousal of the progressive 
position on race 
economic aid, fair procedures in the 
investigation and trial of alleged sub- 
versives, and a number of other issues. 

As they prepared to leave, one of 
the Englishmen turned to the Vice 
President and said: “You make a great 


enormously 


relations, foreign 


To. 


©, 


SS 
Wa 


Z 
8 


deal of sense, sir. You sound 

different from the man vou were once 
thought to be. You don't in the least 
like the same Mr. Nixon who 


campaigned against Helen Gahagan 
impeac! 


sound 


Douglas by trying to 


lovalty and patriousm. How do you 
wccount for what vou did then and 
what vou sav now 

“Il can only Ly \ 
President that I was young 
ind a very hungry in. I be 
lieve I have learned mu ; eu 
Dilemma 

Lhe Vice President has bee sO 
caretul to ] the rignt 
of the time lately—that |! " 
ated a problem tor Democrat P 
publicists. One of them blurted out 
the awful dilemma in our preset! 


one night by demanding 


you attack a guy 


ht things?’ 


who 


Insists O 
ing the rig 
Democrat, fea 


Nixon would be a fa 


To which another 
ful that a 
more 
offered the horrible pre 
that “Nixon might begin to believe 
the things he is saying 
them, then where w 
Democrats] be?” 


new 


troublesome foe than the old 


to him 


and act on 


and 


Words and Deeds 





In his State of the Union message, 
President Eisenhower pounded hard 
at the need for a vastly increased pro 
gram 
underdeveloped countries He insist 


of toreign economic aid to 


ed, in fact, that the Soviet economi 
drive, if underestimated, “could 
feat the free world regardless 
military strength,” and he “att 
that failure to respond to the Soviet 
challenge in this field would have 
“much more serious impa t! 
the launching of the Soviet eat 
satellites. 

And yet, less than a week later 


when he presented his budget mes 
sage to Congress, the President 
seemed to repudiate his own sound 











counsel by proposing to spend more 
than thirty times more in military 
appropriations than in foreign eco 
nomic aid—-$40,000,000,000 for arms 
versus $1,275,000,000 for foreign 
economic aid. 


The Truth Filters Through 





Secretary of State Dulles used to 
sneer at Soviet proffers of economic 
aid to underdeveloped countries in 
Asia and Africa. “One-shot stuff,” he 
used to say. “They can’t possibly sus- 
tain a program of this kind; they 
just don’t have the materials. Their 
offers are intended for propaganda 
purposes only.” 

Now Mr. Dulles’ own State Depart 
ment has completed a survey of the 
Soviet economic offensive, and _ it 
shows how wrong Mr. Dulles has been 
again. Official studies reveal that the 
Soviet Union had agreed in the last 
two and a half years to provide ten 
underdeveloped countries with $1,- 
500,000,000 in economic aid—con- 
siderably more than the United 
States is making available in the 
economic field. 

“The technicians they send to un 
derdeveloped countries are mostly 
propagandists for Communism,” Mr. 
Dulles used to say. But now State 
Department studies show, the New 
York Times reports, that Russian 
technicians abroad “have kept apart 
from the local citizens, have not been 
used as political proselytizers,” and 
that their conduct “so far has given 
rise to few complaints.” 

“The Soviets know only the meth- 
ods of terror and totalitarianism; they 
will never be able to get along with 
the underdeveloped countries,” Mr. 
Dulles used to say. But the State De- 
partment now confesses that “the 
Soviet bloc’s economic offense in un 
derdeveloped areas is being carefully 
and skillfully executed.” 

President Eisenhower was so right 
to warn that this Soviet economic 
challenge is greater than the military 
menace. When will he act on the 
wisdom of his own words? As they 
have occasionally in the past, the 
Soviets gave us fair warning. Said 
Mr. Khrushchev last fall: “We de- 
clare war upon you in the peaceful 
field of trade... and... production. 
We are relentless in this. We will 
prove the superiority of our system.” 

Isn’t this kind of struggle supposed 
to be just our dish? 
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‘Golden Rule’ 





Non Violent Action Against Nu- 
clear Weapons, a coordinating com 
mittee of leaders of several American 
organizations working for peace, has 
announced a protest 
against the test explosions of nuclear 
weapons scheduled for April in the 
Pacific. 


project of 


In a letter addressed to Admiral 
Lewis Strauss, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the committee 
asserted its intention to sail a small 
vessel into the danger zone surround- 
ing the test area and = remain 
there while the weapons are being 
exploded. 

Among the four-man crew of the 
Golden Rule are Albert Bigelow, a 
Connecticut architect, who was a 
lieutenant commander in the U.S 
Navy during World War II, and 
William R. Huntington of Long 
Isand, also an architect. The other 
two crew members have not yet been 
named 

rhe committee, which sponsored a 
protest project last summer at the 
Nevada test site, told Admiral 
Strauss: 

“For years we have spoken and 
written of the suicidal military 


preparations of the Great Powers but 
our voices have been lost in the mas- 
sive effort of those responsible tor 
preparing this country for war. We 





Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Got Any Other Ideas, Foster?” 


mean to speak now with the weight 
of our whole lives. By our effort in 
the Pacific we mean to say to all men, 
‘We are here because stopping prepat 
ation for nuclear war is now the 
principal business of our lives; it is 
also the principal requirement for 
the continuation of human life. It 
is a task in which we would have our 
nation lead.’ We, by our action, 
would be asking our fellow citizens 
to accept the lesser dangers and the 
greater opportunity that such an ap 
proach implies.” 


The Public Pays 





Years ago Dr. Ernest Gruening, re 
cently governor of Alaska and author 
of our January tssue article, “Coloni 
alism at Home,” wrote a book called 
The Publi Pays, in which he exposed, 
among other practices, the way in 
which private utilities pass along to 
their helpless customers the costs of 
waging propaganda warfare against 
public power 

The prac tice has now been widened 
to include a great American bank, 
which passes part of the cost of anti 
public ownership propaganda onto 
the taxpayers of the nation. The 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been buying full-page ad- 
vertisements to denounce the Ten 
nessee Valley Authority program. In 
sisting that this is part of its legi 
timate banking function, Guaranty 
Trust is able to stick the taxpayers 
with 52 per cent of the cost of the 
ads. 

Dale E. Sharp, president of the 
bank, said the advertisement reflect 
ed the “private opinion” of the 
bank's officials, “and I see no reason 
why we shouldn't express it.” 

No reason in the world, Mr. Sharp 
You have every right to speak up 
against TVA. But why make the pub 
lic pay for the “private opinion” you 
and youl associates hold? 

The American Public Power Asso 
ciation has protested the tax exemp 
tion for purely propaganda adver 
tisements in no way related to the 
banking business, but the Federal 
I'rade Commission and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, where the com 
plaints were lodged, are pretty heavily 
staffed at the top with Eisenhower 
appointees—and the boss has said 
that “TVA is creeping socialism.” 
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The Four Faces of Peace 


by LESTER B. PEARSON 


This article ts adapted 
Lester B. Pea 


from 


vay, rece 


vas awarded the Nobel Peace Pri 
the United Nation especially in 
now main ning peace along t 
frahb ne rs THe Eprrors 
_ HAS been more talk of peace 
since 1945 than at any other time 
in history. At least we hear more and 
read more about it, because man’s 
words, for good « an now so 
easily reach the m ol 
Very often u yrds are good and 
even inspiring; th embodiment of 
our hopes and our prayers Lor peace 
But while we all pray for peace we 
do not always, as free citizens, sup 
port the policies that make for peace; 
or reject those which do not. We 
want our own kind of peace, brought 
about in our own way 
The choice, howevel is as clear 
now for nations as it was once for the 
individual: peace or extinction. The 
life of states cannot, any more than 
the life of individuals, be conditioned 
by the force and the will of a unit, 
however powerful, but by the consen 


sus of a group, which must one day 


include all states. Today the preda 
tory state, or the predatory group ol 
states, with powel of total destruc 


tion, is no more to be tolerated than 

the predatory individual 

Our problem then, so easy to state, 
hard 

about a creative peace and a security 


50 to solve, is how to bring 
which will have a strong foundation 
I wish to look at the problem in fow 
i aspects “four ot 
peace.” There is Peace and Prosper- 


itv, Peace and Power, Peace and Pol 


of its my faces 


icy, Peace and People 
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One face ot pe i¢ 18 ted I 
the prosperity otin ! | $i a 
subject on hich thou has changed 
greatly within the memories of most 
of us and is now, I su mit, in CESS 
of rapid further change 

Not so long ago prominence was 
always given to economic factors as 
causes of war. That was at a time 
when people sought more assiduous 


ly than we now do for rational causa 
tion i human To tl 


philosophers of the Nineteenth Cen 


n behaviors T 


tury it seemed that there must be a 
motive of real self-interest, of pet 
sonal gain, that led nations into con 
flict. To some extent there was. But 
in this century we have at least 
learned to understand more fully the 


complexity of motives that impel us 


both as individuals and as nations 
We would be unwise to take any 
credit for that. The cynic might well 
remark that never has irrationalits 
been so visible as in our times, and 


especially in relation to wat 


We know now that in modern wat 


fare, fought on any _ considerable 
scale, there can be no possible eco 
nomic gain for any side. Win or 
lose, there is nothing but waste and 


Whatever it is that leads 
men to fight and suffer, to face mu 
tilation and death, the motive is not 
f-interest in 


destruction 


now self any material 


sense. 
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areas and people stagnant and sub- 
dued only a few years ago can be di- 
rected along the channels of coopera- 
tion and peaceful progress, it should 
strengthen mankind's resistance to 
fear, to irrational impulse, to resent 
ment, to war. Arnold Toynbee 
voiced this hope and this ideal when 
he said: 


“The Twentieth Century will be 
chiefly remembered by future gen- 
erations not as an era of political 
conflicts or technical inventions, but 
as an age in which human society 
dared to think of the welfare of the 
whole human race as a_ practical 
objective.” 


I hope he was not too optimistic. 

It is against this background that 
we should, I suggest, re-assess our 
attitude to some ideas about which 
we have of late been too_ indif- 
ferent. It has been fashionable to 
look on many of our Nineteenth 
Century economic thinkers as shal- 
low miaterialists. We have, for in 
stance, made light of the moral fer- 
vor and high political purpose that 
lay behind such an idea as free trade. 
Yet the ideals to which Richard Cob- 
den gave the most articulate expres- 
sion, at least in the English-speaking 
world, were not ideals about com- 
merce alone. They visualized a free 
and friendly society of nations, for 
whom free trade was at once a re- 
sult amd a cause of good relations. 
It is a bitter commentary on our 
Twentieth Century society that the 
very phrase free trade has come to 
have a hopelessly old-fashioned and 
unrealistic ring to it. 

We all recognize that in the de- 
pressed and disturbed economic con- 
ditions between the wars, an upsurge 
of economic nationalism was inevit- 
able. But why should so many be so 
ready to go on thinking in the same 
terms when the conditions that pro- 
duced them are now different? 

The 


discoveries 


scientific 
that 


and technological 
have made war so 
infinitely more terrible for us are 
part of the same that has 
knit us all so much more closely to- 
gether. Our modern phrase for this 
is interdependence. In essence, it is 
exactly what the Nineteenth Century 
economist talked about as the advan- 
tages of international specialization 
and the division of labor. The main 
difference is that excessive economic 


proc ess 


8 


nationalism, erecting its reactionary 
barriers to the international division 
of labor, is far more anomalous and 
irrational now than it was when the 
enlightened minds of the Nineteenth 
Century preached against it and for 
a time succeeded in having practiced 
what they preached. 

The higher the common man sets 
his economic this age ol 
mass democracy, the more essential it 
is to political stability and peace that 
we trade as freely as possible together, 
that we reap those great benefits 
from the division of labor, of each 
man and each region doing what he 
and it can do with greatest relative 
efficiency, which were the economic 
basis of Nineteenth Century thought 
and policy. 


goals, in 


In this sphere, our postwar record 
is better than it is fashionable to rec 
ognize. Under the General Agree 
ment on Tariffs and Trade there has 
been real progress in reducing trade 
barriers and in civilizing commercial 
policies. The achievement so far has 
its limits, of course, and there have 
been setbacks, but there has been 
more progress, and over a wider area, 
than any of us would have dared pre 
dict twelve years ago. 

Now the 
launching themselves, through the 
Common Market and its associated 
free trade area, on an adventure in 
the economic unification of peopies 


European nations are 
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“No, Let’s Keep It Open” 


that a few years ago would have 
seemed completely visionary. Is it any 
more further 
extension of this cooperative econom 
ic pattern? Is it not time to begin to 
think in 
dependence that 
Atlantic: that would at 
down the barrier 


visionary to foresee a 


terms of an economic inter 
the 
break 


bet ween dollar 


would bridge 
least 
and 
non-dollar countries which, next only 
to Iron Curtains, hitherto 
sharply divided postwal me 
world? 


has 
our 


most 


You will say that this is far too un 
realistic. I can only reply that in the 


past decade we have already seen 


even more profound revolutions in 
men’s political and social attitudes 
It would be especially tragic if the 
people who most cherish ideals of 
peace, who are most anxious for po 


litical cooperation on a wider than 
national scale, made the mistake of 
underestimating the pace of econom 
ic change in our modern world 


Just as we cannot in this day have 
a stable national democracy without 
progress in living standards and a 
sense that the community as a whole 
participates in those standards, with 
out too great extremes of wealth and 
poverty, so we cannot have one world 
at peace without general social amd 
economic progress in the same dire 
tion. We must have rising living 
standards in which all nations are 
participating to such a degree that 
existing inequalities in the interna 
tional division of wealth are, at 
least, not increased. For substantial 
progress on those lines we need the 
degree of efficiency that comes only 
with the freest possible movement of 
commerce through the world, bind 
ing people together, providing the 
basis of international investment and 
expansion, and thereby making for 
peace 
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Every state has not only the right, 
but the duty to make adequate pro 
vision for its own defense in the way 
it thinks best, providing it does not 
do so at the expense of any other 
state. Every state denies and rejects 
any suggestion that it seeks military 
power for any purpose other than 
defense. Indeed, in a period of world 
tension, fear, and insecurity, it is 
easy for any state to make such denial 
sound reasonable, even if the ultimate 
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leaders are other than 


thermore, unless it has 


aggressive ary designs such as 


those which consumed Nazi leaders in 


the Thirties, is likely to divert to de 


fense any more of its resources and 


wealth and energy than seems neces 


sary. The economic burden of arma 


ments is now almost 
| 


ana 


overpowering, 
where public opinion can bring 
itself effectively to bear 


the 


on govern 


ment, pressure is nearly always 
for the greatest possible amount of 
butter and the fewest possible num 


ber of guns 


Nevertheless, defense by power as 
a first obligation on a state has to be 
considered in relation to things othe 
than economics and 
this 


tries—such 


For one thing 


is certainly true of smaller coun 
unless it is 
bined with the defense forces of other 
friendly countries, is likely 
tile, protection 
prevention; or for 
call it. 


coalitions 


power, com 
to be fu 
and for 
deterrence as we 
turn leads to 


associations ol 


both Lor 


This in its 
and 
These may be necessary in the world 


but thev do extend 


states 


in which we live, 

the 

hope that greatel 
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area ol a possible war in the 
and united power 
When they are 


will prevent any wal 


purely defensive in character, such 
coalitions can make for peace by re 
the 


But they can never be more than 


moving temptation of easy vic 
tory 
a second-best substitute fo 
the 


established to 


the great 

United Na- 
preserve the 
peace, but now too often merely the 
the Cold War. 


coalition of whole 


tions, 


battleground of 


Furthermore, the force which you 
collect for youn 
bad international 
seem to increase, 
insecurity. A 
In the past, 
been, not 
Arms, produced by 
lear, maintained 
and security except for limited peri 
I am not arguing against their 
run necessity. I am arguing 
against their long run effectiveness. 
At best they give us a breathing space 
which we can search for a 
the kind of se- 


curity which would itself bring about 


and your allies own 


security 


C3 ry 1 


climate, increase, o7 


someone else's vicious 


chain reaction begins 
the end result 
but 


have 


has always 
peace wal 

neve! peace 
ods 


short 


during 
better foundation for 


arms reduction. 


These coalitions for collective de- 


fense are limited in area and exclu- 
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Justus in The Minnear 


Alternative to Coexistence 


And vok 
Today, for in 
the 


two 


sive in character they pri 
counter-coalitions 
reac hed 


Stance, Wwe have 


point 

great 

each other in fear and 

the world wonders what wi 
If the Nations 

tive as a agency 


hese 


now 


where two—and only 


agglomerations of power face 
hostility, and 
| happen 
United 
security 
not t limited 
ments 


therefore, 


more aTrange 


would be unnecessary an 


undesirable. But pending 
not put 
United Nations 


authorization ol 


some torce 
which 

the As 
least for 
dealing with some small conflicts and 
preventing them from becoming great 


ones? 


that day can we 
behind the 
under the 
sembly—might be useful at 


Certainly the idea of an interna 
tional police force 
a big disturber of 


today 


elttective 
the 
unrealizable to 
We did, 


a step in the 


igainst 

peace 
the 
how ever, 


seems 
point ol 
take at 
direction of put 
behind 

international decision a year ago in 
the The birth of this 
force was sudden and it was surgical 
The arrangements for the reception 
of the infant were rudimentary and 
the mid-wives had no precedents or 
experience to guide them. Neverthe 
less, UNEF, the first genuinely inter 
national kind, 
came into being and into action 


absurdity 
least 
ting 


international force 


Suez crisis 


police force of its 

Composed of the men of nine U.N 
countries from fou continents, 
UNEF moved with high morale and 


higher purpose betw 
itary torces in 
peaceliu 
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totally devastating effect 
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ever, must surely be more 
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The grim fact, however 





we prepare for war like precocious 
giants and for peace like 
pygmies. 

Our policy and diplomacy—as the 
two sides in the cold war face each 
other—are becoming as rigid and de- 
fensive as the trench warfare of forty 
years ago, when two sides dug in and 
lived in their ditches. Military moves 
that had been made previously had 
resulted in slaughter without gain, so 
for a time, all movement was avoided. 
Occasionally there was almost a sem 
blance of peace. 

It is essential that we avoid this 
kind of dangerous stalemate in in 
ternational policy today. The main 
responsibility for this purpose rests 
with the two great world powers, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
No progress will be made if one side 
merely shouts “co-existence” and 
“parleys at the summit,” while the 
other replies “no appeasement”; “no 
negotiation without proof 


faith.” 


retarded 


of good 


What is needed is a new and vig 
orous determination to use every 
technique of discussion and negotia- 
tion that may be available, or, more 
important, that can be made avail 
able, for the solution of the tangled, 
frightening problems that today di 
vide, in fear and hostility, the 
power-blocs and thereby endanger 
peace. We must keep on trying to 
solve problems, one by one, stage by 
stage, if not on the confi 
dence and cooperation, at least on 
that of mutual toleration and 
interest. 

What I plead for is no spectacular 


two 


basis of 


self 


meeting of a Big Two or a Big Three 
or a Big Four at the summit, where 
the footing is precarious and the 
winds blow hard, but for frank, ser- 
ious, and complete exchanges of 
especially between 
and Washington—through diplomat 
ic and political channels. 


views Moscow 


Essential to the success of any such 
exchanges is the recognition by the 
West that there are certain issues such 
as the unification of Germany and 
the stabilization of the Middle East 
which are not likely to be settled in 
any satisfactory way without the par 
ticipation of the U.S.S.R. Where that 
country has a legitimate security in- 
terest in an area or a problem, that 
must be taken into account. 


that the Soviet 
Union, in its turn, recognize the right 
of people to choose their own form 
of government without interference 
from outside forces or subversive do 
mestic forces encouraged and assisted 
from outside. 


It is also essential 


A diplomatic approach of this kind 
involves, as I well know, baffling 
complexities, difficulties, and even 
risks. Nevertheless, the greater these 
are, the stronger should be the resolve 
and the effort, by both sides, and in 
direct discussions to identify and ex 
pose them as the first step in their 
possible removal. 

Perhaps a diplomatic effort of this 
kind would not have no 
illusions about its complexity or even 


succeed. | 


its risks. But we should be sure that 
the responsibility for any such failure 
is not ours. The first failure would 
be to refuse to make the attempt. 
The time has come for us to make 
a move, not only from strength, but 
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from wisdom and from confidence in 
ourselves; to concentrate on the pos 
sibilities of agreement, rather than 
on the disagreements and failures, the 
evils and wrongs, of the past 

It would be folly to expect quick, 
easy, or total solutions. It would be 
folly also to expect hostility and fears 
suddenly to vanish. But it is equal, or 
even greater, folly to do nothing; to 
sit back, answer missile with missile, 


insult with insult, ban with ban 
That would be the complete bank 

ruptcy of policy and diplomacy, and 

it would not make for peace 
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the 
soul.” 


said that “Peace is 
vigor born of the virtue of the 
He meant, of course, creative peace, 
the sum of virtue 
vigor. In the past, however, 


Spinoza 


and 
man has 
unhappily often expressed this peace 
in ways which 

than virtuous. It 
too easy [or 


individual 


were more vigorous 


has too often been 


rulers and governments 


Indeed, when 


to incite man to wat 
people have been free to express their 
views, they have as often condemned 
their governments for being too 
peaceful as for being too belligerent 
his may perhaps have been 
the fact that in the men 
more attracted by the excitements of 
contlict and the rewards of expected 
victory, than they frightened 
by the possibility of injury, pain, and 


death. 


due to 


past were 


were 


Furthermore, in earlier days, the 
drama of war was the more compel 
ling and colorful because it seemed 
to have a from 
Many 
each 
Cana 
steven 


romantk separanion 
the drabness of ordinary life 
men have seemed to like war 
time—before it began. As a 
dian psychiatrist, Dr. G. H 
son, put it once: 


“People are so easily led into 
quarrelsome attitudes by some na 
tional leaders. A fight of any kind 
has a hypnotic influence on most 
men. We men like war. We like the 
excitement of it, its thrill and glam- 
or, its freedom from restraint. We 
like its opportunities for socially 
approved violence. We like its eco 
nomic security and its relief from 
the monotony of civilian toil. We 
like its reward for bravery, its op- 
portunities for travel, its companion- 
ship of men in a man’s world, its 
intoxicating novelty. And we like 
taking chances with death. This 
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The South and Segregation: 


Where Do 


by HAROLD 


has SouTH is surely one of the most 
Te 


discovered = areas earth 
Since the end of the Civil War, the 
South’s role in the nation has re- 
sembled nothing more than that of 
the black sheep who is conveniently 
ignored until some particularly scan 
dalous behavior jolts the family into 
shocked attention. Then with a mix 
ture of surprise, distaste, and avidity, 
the respectable relatives indulge in a 
journalistic orgy over the doings of 
their wayward kin. Soon this 
palls, and the South slips back into 
obscurity—until the next time. 


on 


too 


This is a time-honored process. But 
since the U.S. Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision of 1954, the 
tempo of the cycle has increased. 
Racial trouble in the South is now 
likely to make the headlines and 
newscasts several times a year, and is 
almost certain to do so at school 
opening time in September. (The 
audience has grown, too; the head 
lines are likely to be as big in New 
Delhi as in New York.) 

Nineteen fifty-seven banner 
year for this perpetual rediscovery 
of the South. Little Rock was barely 
nosed out by Sputnik as the biggest 
news story of the year. And this was 
in addition to the Congressional 
wrangle over civil rights legislation 
which dominated front pages during 
most of the long, hot summer. 


Was a 


Yet what do the millions of words 
and television images add up to? 
Have they given Americans—to say 
nothing of foreigners—a clearer un 
derstanding of the South’s malaise? 
As a result of them, will the national 
shock be less or the insight greater if 
a similar eruption accompanies school 
desegregation in Dallas or Charlottes 
ville or Knoxville? We can hope so, 


12 


We Stand? 


C. FLEMING 


but not with much optimism. Only a 
few major newspapers, like the New 
York Times, a few thoughtful televi- 
sion and radio commentators, and a 
few good magazines sought to give a 
meaningful perspective to their re 
ports from Little Rock. 

Conspicuously lacking in most in- 
terpretations is any sense of conti- 
nuity. The upheavals in Tuscaloosa, 
Clinton, and Little Rock were not 
isolated events, but episodes in an 
unfolding drama of social change 
The title of the drama will have to 
await the last act. My own hopeful 
view is that it will be something like 
“The Death Agonies of an Old Or- 
der.” But one thing is certain: it is a 
drama of change and transition, and 
at its end not only the South but the 
whole country will be significantly 
altered. 


To assess the developments of the 
past year in these terms requires a 
review of what has happened since 
the Supreme Court outlawed the 
“separate but equal” doctrine in 1954. 

[he school decision was simply 
the most far-reaching judicial ex- 
pression of our accepted national 
value system as applied to race. Such 
expressions, through the courts, Presi- 
dential orders, Interstate Commerce 
Commission rulings, religious pro- 
nouncements, and so on, had been 
mounting since the end of World 


War Two. The school decision, how- 
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ever, finally the heart of 
“discrimination” and the question of 
whether there can be any real equal 
ity in legal segregation. Outside the 
South, the Court's 
erally regarded as the “proper” on 
full of 
emerging underdogs and required by 
our good opinion of ourselves 
as the politician is expected as a 


went to 


answer was gen 


expected of us by a world 


much 


matter of good form to pay his re 
spects to “the rights of every Ameri 
can regardless of race, creed, or na 
tional origin.” 

The Supreme Court was conscious, 
of course, that its ruling had tremen 
dous practical implications. It not 
only stated the principle of desegre 
gation, but later made it plain that 
community might be con 
sidered in the implementation. Thus 
the Court spoke of “deliberate speed” 
and “practical flexibility” and left 
the details of adjustment to the dis 
cretion of the district courts 

For the South, the decision 
sented the challenge of a 
change more profound and far-reach 
ing than any ever before required of 
Americans by court The 
weight of history and tradition, aug 
mented by outmoded but powerful 
political and economic institutions, 
meant that most top Southern lead 
ership had—or felt it had—a great 
deal of self-interest at stake in this 
challenge to the status quo. Many 
whites of lesser social status, beset 
by fears and insecurities, had an 
equally large psychological and emo 
tional stake in the continued 
dination of the Negro 


Here was a natural and danger 
ous combination—fear and fantasy 
among the rank-and-file, and a pow 
erful sense of threat to self-interest 
among leaders long accustomed to 
manipulating this particular set of 
anxieties in Southern 


realities 


pre 
social 


order. 


subor 


society. 

Nevertheless, there 
forces working, too 
ed industrialization, urbanization, 
mass communication, increased edu 
cation, more prosperity, the ideol- 
ogical effects of the war experience 
These are the forces behind the often 
neglected success story of desegrega 
tion in the border states. At the end 
of 1957, 762 out of 3,008 formerly 
segregated school districts had be 


were new 
unprecedent 
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gun or completed desegregation. A 
cautious start in the schools of 
three North Carolina cities had 
moved that state out of the “die 
hard” category, and a contested but 
successful beginning in Nashville had 
given desegregation a firmer foothold 
Aptly-named Pleas 
Texas, had become the first 
community to approve desegregation 
by popular referendum, under the 
terms of an ill-motivated state law. 


in ‘Tennessee 
anton, 


The Supreme Court's 1954 dose was 
a strong one, bitter to the palate of 
Sut the South 
might have choked it down without 
a crisis, given the necessary leadership 
and interpretation. Much depended 
on how the situation was defined in 
the public forum. And that depend 
ed, in turn, on the tenor of leader- 
ship. There was a beginning, notably 
in the press and the churches, toward 
interpretation. But 
these efforts were ec lipsed by another 
strain of leadership, operating with 
the shrewdness and ruthlessness of 


most Southern whites 


a constructive 


professional gamblers 

plenty why 
Southern leadership failed this test. 
More perplexing was the failure of 
leadership to provide a 
statesmanlike counter-force about 
which moderate and_ enlightened 
Southern opinion could crystallize. 
Che Supreme Court thoughtfully al 
lowed a year of grace in which public 
sentiment and organized effort fav- 
orable to compliance could be mobil 
ized. Unfortunately, the opportunity 
went largely by default, and the pre- 
cious time was used by the die-hard 
South to launch a crusade based on 
fear, frustration, and irrationality. 


l[here are reasons 


national 


The national leadership, on the 
whole, practiced a pious inaction 
Governmental, religious, intellectual, 
and economic leaders undertook lit 
tle in the way of diagnosis of the 
Southern problems standing in the 
path of compliance 
understanding offers of help, in the 
form of technical services and spe- 
cialized resources, to Southern states 
and communities. The one repre 
sentative of all the people—the Presi- 
dent—failed to use the prestige of 
his office to promote understanding 
of this crucial issue by all Americans, 
white and Negro, North and South. 


Lhere were few 


There was some new recognition of 
the North’s and West's own short- 
comings, but nothing that could be 
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described as a concerted demonstra- 
tion of the national will to wipe out 
segregation and discrimination. In 
fact, the pressures of Negro migra 
tion and efforts to change old 
patterns—particularly in housing 
brought new manifestations of racial 
prejudice and tensions in the big 
Northern cities. At their last con 
ventions, both national parties de 
clined to take a clear-cut position on 
the Supreme Court decision. Nobody 
of the requisite official stature did a 
persuasive job of spelling out the 
importance of our domestic racial 
practices to American world leader- 
ship. Instead, public officials and 
others in the South used major for- 
ums to saturate the public with the 
argument that integration is a Com 
munist objective, that those aiding 
racial progress are Communist sym 
pathizers or dupes 

rhe leadership vacuum at the na- 
tional level had two dire 
(1) lt contributed to the demoraliza- 
tion of liberals and moderates in the 
South, facing pro-segregation intol 
erance with little backing by influ 
ential spokesmen for the national 


results: 





welfare; (2) it persuaded many white 


Southerners that the federal govern 


ment and the “North” in genera 
“don't really mean it.” The pro-segre 
gation leaders, emboldened by the 


failure of a counter-force to emerg 
stepped up the offensive to hard 
the lines of resistance and to st imp 
out dissent 
The situation might have been lik 

ened to a poker game in which an ag 
gressive player with a second-rate 
hand took the first pot by confident 
bluffing. His adversary, confused 
vacillating, dared not play the magi 

ficent cards he held, but gave the im 


pression that he didn’t really mean t 


ana 


get in the game in the first place an 
wasn't sure he really wanted to wit 


Despite the turbulence of th 


just past, there are some grounds f 
hope that it marked a turning-point 
in this uneven power struggle 

One of the most hopetul signs w 
the calm determination displayed by 
Southern Negroes themselves. The 
pro-segregation “resistance 
ment was founded on the assumptior 


that it could apply ene 


cial, and economic pressu 
i 





Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Later On, I'd Like to Ask You Something” 


the Negroes’ efforts to secure their 
newly defined rights. Hence, state ac 
tions aimed at ham-stringing the 
NAACP and cutting off Negro access 
to the courts; hence, the harassment, 
the economic reprisals, the dynamit- 
ings that have plagued the leaders of 
the integration movement. 

But from some temporary 
and localized success, these repressive 
measures have failed. The NAACP is 
still in and 
the pressure of court action continues. 
Che Montgomery Improvement Asso 
ciation, led by Martin Luther King, 
Jr., raised the morale of Negroes ev- 
erywhere—-and won the admiration 
of people around the world. The dig- 
nity and courage of the nine Negro 
pupils in Little Rock, of Dorothy 
Counts in Charlotte, and of their 
counterparts in the other desegre- 
gating cities, symbolized the new self 
image of the Southern Negro. Here, 
in short, is a force the segregationists 
hadn't recokned with—a force that, 
in the end, will be decisive. 


apart 
i 


business in most states, 


Another development of major im 
portance in 1957 was the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act. The 
of the liberals in Congress to concen- 
trate on the right to vote was 
strategically sound. Southern resis 
tance to desegregation is rooted in the 
outdated political systems of the deep 
South, which give inordinate power 
to the rural strongholds of “white 
supremacy.” The wider use of the 
ballot by Negroes is an essential part 
of the remedy. Moreover, denial of 
the ballot is precisely the practice 
that the traditional Southern leader 
ship can least comfortably defend. 
That the voting bill was passed with- 
out benefit of filibuster is eloquent 
testimony to that fact. 

Finally, there was the sequence of 
events in Little Rock. Ever since May 
17, 1954, thoughtful people 
known that sooner or later 
would be a head-on clash of 
state authority over 
tion. No one, unless it was Governor 
Faubus, foresaw that the issue would 
be joined in his near-border state 


decision 


have 

there 
federal 
segrega 


VeTSUS 


Here the leader 


importance of 
ship to successful desegregation stands 
out in bold relief. Lack of moral com 
mitment and unwillingness to pre- 
pare the community were no doubt 


grievous faults of the local school 
authorities. But it is most unlikely 
that these defects would have proved 


Governor Faubus 
Once he threw the 
influence of his 


fatal had 
terfered. 
and 
continued segregation, 
dently no counterforce 
101st Airborne 
enforce the 

Those who view this development 


not in 
power 
office behind 
there was evi- 
short of the 
Division sufficient to 
court’s ordet 


as an inevitable expression of grass- 
roots Opposition to desegregation 
might consider a hypothetical anal- 
ogy. Let us suppose the Mayor of New 
York City suddenly took it into his 
head to block the admission of, sav, 
a group of Puerto Ricans to a public 
housing project by the dramatic use 
of armed force, publicly declaring 
the alternative to be wholesale blood 
shed. Can anyone doubt that a scene 
from Little Rock would be re-enact 
ed, at least for a short time? The 
analogy is imperfect (no doubt the 
anti-bodies in sophisticated New York 
would quickly halt the infection), but 
it may help to bring home the prob 
lem of leadership that bedevils the 
South. 

Since the negative implications of 
Littke Rock have been thoroughly 
aired, it is perhaps worthwhile to 
consider briefly the positive 

For one thing, this unhappy affair 
demonstrated for the first time that 
the federal government does not in 
tend to let the orders of the courts 
be flouted with impunity. Thus the 
W aning belief that desegregation 
is “inevitable” has been revived 
and strengthened among reasonable 
Southerners. From now on it will be 
harder for the demagogues to per- 
suade the public that the courts and 
the executive branch can be forced 
to back down. 

Southerners as well as Northerners 
were shocked by the extent to which 
a previously placid and law-abiding 
—- can be Pres = mob 


aspec ts 














Observer, London 
“I'm Working on a 
Deterrent to Deter Deterrents” 


action when a public official espouses 
defiance of law. There is some evi- 
dence that inert “moderates” else 
where in the South have been startled 
into awareness that their 
inaction can have devastating 
sequences. The most 
dence so far is the 
tive statements on desegregation by 
clergymen in Atlanta, Macon, 
Columbus, Houston, 
and There are 
cations, 


silence and 
con 
tangible evi 


adoption of posi 


and 
Texas 
indi 
that 
pr ric e 
same 


Georgia, 
elsewhere. also 
though 
businessmen, 
officials feel 
concern 

Can these sparks of hope be 
into a brush fire? The 
shrouded in ifs: tf the Presidency can 
as more than 
with 
great national issue; if the 
Rights Commission 
paralysis of internal dissension; if bus 
inessmen North as 
well as South, can begin to recognize 
their own stake orderly desegrega 
tion; :f Negroes wage 
paign of voter registration, 
Department of Justice gives them the 
these are a 


less com rete, 
and 


some of the 


educators, 


> fanned 
answer is 
come to serve a military 
this 
Civil 


command post respect to 
new 
can escape the 


and industrialists, 


a vigorous Cam 
and rf the 
necessary support few ot 
the variables. 

Basic to all these specific factors is 
ability as a meet the 
stresses and strains of desegregation 
with more maturity and understand 
ing than we have yet displayed. The 
alternative is despair and its twin, 
hopelessness. We need to renew our 
belief in the fundamental rightness 
and workability of desegregation 
We need to remind that 
Southerners are Americans struggling 
against the handicap of a blighted 
inheritance 


our nation to 


ourselves 


The Southern Regional Council, 
as an organization of white and Ne 
gro Southerners, has found plenty of 
that the handicap can be 
overcome. A Council survey of South 
ern and bordet 1956 found 
1100 instances of desegregation in all 
fields after the Supreme Court's 1954 
decision. As that survey concluded, 
“Obviously a large reservoir of good 
will and capacity for change exists 
among private citizens, even in states 
where the official climate is harshly 
defiant.” 


evidence 


states in 


lo give the leadership and encou 
agement which will make that good 
will operative—that is America’s 
challenge in 1958 
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Upheaval in Labor’s Ranks 


by SIDNEY LENS 


« 


_— EMERGED from the recent his 

toric AFL-CIO convention was 
the inescapable conclusion that the 
path to progress is strewn with rusty 

Labor's 
with the 
undoubtedly took at least one step in 
the right direction; but the methods 
and the pre 
lownright confusing 


nails leaders, 


deal 


meeting to 


issue ol corruption, 


edents set were 


ind 


ised 
sometimes 
disturbing ° 

Labor 
ilfiliates were expelled, including its 
But 
much to be de 


cleaned hous« three of its 


most powertul, the Teamsters 
left 
was obvious to all who 
that the 
for this change was not so much 
fear 
Committee. The 
entraliza 
today to 


the means used 
sired, and it 
wished to see motivating 
force 
labor's hunger for cleanliness as 
of the McClellan 
end result 


was a needed 


tion ol power! needed 
guard against corruption, but useful 
tomorrow to organize the 30 million 
unorganized, to consolidate labor's 
to make it a 
the commu 


remained mired in 


bargaining power, and 
truly effective 
nity. Yet 
the programmatic clichés of its past 


iorce mm 
labor 


without a single new idea for meeting 
the current emergencies 

Still, housecleaning and 
consolidation of represent a 
better for the 
more 
capable of meeting the challenge of 
an America in the age of automation, 
atomic energy, and further interven 
tion by government in the economi 
process. But few of the delegates 
went away happy, and few liberals 
could easily find a useful needle in 
the confusion of the big haystack 

Hovering over the convention was 
the shadow of the McClellan Com 
mittee and the prospect of repressive 


labor's 
pow T 


hope for a tomorrow 


labor movement, a movement 
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secret in the 
that 
his 


legislation. It was no 


convention corridors many an 
with 
George Meany 
McClellan might 
than 
tions 
relationships between Meany 
Robert Kennedy, McClellan's 


counsel said to be 


old-line unionist cast vote 


AFL-CIO President 


through fear that 
the 


call him to stand rather 


because olf convi 


Uhe 


ind 


deep inner 


chief 
than cordial 
spotlight 


were 
Up to now McClellan's 
the 
whose former leader, Dave 
the AFL-CIO 


anyone else It 


more 


main has been on 
leamsters 


Beck, had 


rel more 


challenged 
than 
was clear enough that many delegates 
clustered around Meany more 
fear of McClellan than adherence to 
the Meany policy 


OUL ol 


There were great misgivings about 
out the 
unions depend on 
strength for their 
Ed Miller of the 
rant Union 


throwing Teamsters: too 


many Teamstet 

economik 
Hotel and Restau 
mindful of this 
that he with the Teamsters 
even though he could have had a 
vice-presidency of the AFL-CIO if he 
had deserted them. Back home, at 
the grassroots, the break 
more painful. Local city labor bodies 
tried to hang on to i 


powel 


was So 


voted 


was even 
leamster dele 
gates until forced to break ties 

The ouster of the Bakers was 
equally ambivalent The Bakers 
Union, as pointed out by its presi 
dent, Jimmy Cross, is not 
But the implications of this 


powel 


house 





SID LENS 
articulate labor 
Local 329, AFL 
appeared n 


one of the most 
leaders, is 


of Chicago 


nation’s 
director of 
His articles 
have publications 
The Harvard 
The Nation 


many 
jing The Yale Review 
Business 


Review. Harper's 


and The Christian Science Monitor 





made many an old-line 
For Jimmy (¢ 
tossed to the 
with gangsters 
Hotta. ( 


indulged himself 


ruSstel 
imeasy ross 
winds 


the 


being 
ciation 
ivainst ross’ ¢ 
he had 
union money and he 
vith 


$100,000 


a boss that he bo 


from him am 


posedly gave him a soft 
ntract. ¢ 


Illinois coal 


ross, Who 


ind 


fields 
yn socialism, had taken 
two, lived in a Palm Be: 
tossed $40,000 


around 
and had 
His crime 
bluntly 


money lone 


i th 


OL this sort 


was 


put it 


ism i stigma that can 


to far more union leaders 
with gangsters 


g 
ful that the AFL-CIO 


but there we 


ition 
ibout this, 
“asy men squirming in 


import ot this d 
Herman Winte 
Bakers 


ent 


is the 
made clear 


1 of the 


mer hea 
mer ce presi 
ori ally 


AFL-ClO 


cate 


but 


TOSS 


umMmnuUus was 


of thing 


Toward the end of the con 


hy 


there was a feeling that p 


h id 


been too rh 


McClellan 
retary of I 


many < 
ind the government 
ibor James P 
reported on new labor legi 


intends to propose The 


I 
delegates 
wasn't bad 
iwyers had taken the package 


later tl 


tion of the 


too But when 


two davs thev found 


government four 

in the internal life of Am 

bor. Moreover, they knew that 

tor McClellan 

moting right-to-work law 

when Secretary of Commerce Sin 

Weeks through Mitcl 

proposals they would look fa: 

Harrison of the Ra 

Clerks got up to warn the 

they were playing with fire 

soft on McClellan 
Both the method 

of purging corruption left much to 

be desired. There seemed to be an 

indecent haste in out the 

Teamsters, 


proposals put 


would soon be 


his 


got with 


(,eorge 


and the timin 


tossing 
and Laundry 


the first 


Bakers, 


Workers. particularly since 





Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispateh 
Next! 


two would have accepted an AFL- 
ClO monitor to police their affairs 
in the future. Far more could have 
been done, in the prevailing atmos- 
phere, to enroll the rank and file of 
labor for their own campaign against 
corruption. But public opinion and 
McClellan had to be appeased and 
Meany refused to allow any signs of 
what might be criticized as dilly- 
dallying. 

Meany opened the convention 
with the usual “anti-Communist” 
speech that pivoted labor's task 
around “fighting the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy.” Labor deserved and 
needed this, that, and the other be- 
cause of the new “Communist 
strength,” rather than because it de- 
served it per se. And labor had to do 
this, that, and the other because of 
“world Communism,” rather than 
because these were its own tasks. 
This is Meany’s special trademark 
and it must have made liberals like 
Walter Reuther wince. 

The resolutions, read by David Mc- 
Donald of the Steelworkers, were for 
the most part dull and uninspired. 
There were no new visions of how 
to meet the current recession, no new 
ideas on political action, no blazing 
call for a true offensive against war 
and the insanity that has gripped the 
nation since Sputnik. The tenor of 
the resolutions was like the man who 
read them, unimaginative. In the 
foreign affairs field Meany made a 
minor concession to Reuther: he 


16 


agreed that Jay Lovestone, the Com- 
munist leader of the 1920's and now 
the rabid anti-Communist of the 
1950's, would have to liquidate his 
Free Trade Union Committee. Reu- 
ther and his friends are bitterly hos- 
tile to the synthetic anti-Communism 
of Lovestone and his theory that 
neutralists are only sly helpmates of 
the Communists. Now Lovestone will 
change the form of his functioning, 
but Reutherites were free to admit 
it probably would make little real 
difference. 

Observed from most points of the 
compass, the AFL-CIO convention 
carried labor nowhere. Yet despite 
the bleak prospects, and despite the 
fact that it was the McClellan Com- 
mittee that prodded AFL-CIO into 
action, the house of labor made a 
major move forward at this conven- 
tion. Its departure from the past 
seems minute at first glance, but its 
portent for the future is momentous. 
The really significant event of the 
eight-day meeting was not the expul- 
sion of the most powerful affiliate 
of the movement, the 1.4 million 
teamsters, or even the severance of 
ties with the 150,000 bakers, but the 
derivative concepts that flowed from 
these actions: 


One—That the central AFL-CIO 
has the judicial right to intervene in 
the internal affairs of its affiliates to 
try them for “unethical practices”; 
and, even more important, 


Two—tThat it has the executive 
right to monitor these affiliates if 
they were adjudged guilty. 


At each important turning point 
in American capitalism American la- 
bor has had to change both its struc- 
ture and its methods. Prior to the 
civil war, when our industrial sys- 
tem was weak and unstable, the 
heart of American labor was the city 
central bodies which did the organiz- 
ing and led the strikes; the philoso- 
phy of the movement was uplift and 
socialist. But as American capitalism 
stabilized ard grew after the civil 
war, labor evolved the simple bread- 
and-butter unionism of AFL; soon 
the national unions—-Teamsters, Car- 
penters, ete became the focal point 
of the movement. Alter the turn of 
the Twentieth Century, with the in- 
troduction of mass-production tech- 
niques and more centralized state 
power, it became imperative for labor 


to shift emphasis from craft unions to 
industrial unions and to play a role 
in national politics far different 
from the old AFL type of politics 
Today America has entered a new 
phase of development, a phase of 
large scale government intervention 
into the economik process, automa 
tion, atomic energy, and the further 
development of political control. 
Clearly a more centralized, and at 
the same time more flexible, 
movement is in order. The industrial 
giants now national union 
boundaries. General Motors, for in 
stance, is involved in a score of indus 
tries. Labor finds itself increasingly 
in need of forming councils that also 
national union lines to weld 
together various organizations that 
can match the employers’ economic 
power. Reuther’s industrial union 
department in the AFL-CIO is be 
ginning to do this on a large scale 


labor 


cToss 


cTOSsSs 


Two other factors drive labor 
toward centralization. There is first 
of all the basic change in the compo 
sition of the labor force. Industria! 
employment has increased by only 
three per cent in the last decade, 
while the number of unorganized 
white collar, service, and agricultura! 
workers has skyrocketed by 25 per 
cent or more. The factory worker, 
organized in the ‘30s, had enough 
internal economic concentration and 


power io unionize with a minimum 


of outside help. But unorganized 
workers‘ today need far more cen 
tralized help. 

Secondly, labor's decisions are more 
and more political decisions. New 
problems and needs include govern- 
ment supervision of atomic energy 
plants; technological unemployment 
compensation for workers displaced 
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by automation; and above all pro 


tection against repressive national 


legislation 
For all 


ment Is 


this a new type of move 
the second 

AFL-CIO, 
! ms iously, 
This « open 
new era, as significant in its 
as the birth of the AFL. it 
seli in 1886, or industrial unionism in 
1935. It may Meany 
Reuther leadership does not pounce 
on this opening to spread in the di 
rection ol 
birth of 
be. 

\ to the 
the ¢ 


needed and 


biennial convention. of 
consciously or un germi 
nated the seed in be the 
ing ol a 
own Way 


not be, if the 


and a re 
But it 


true democracy 


labor solidarity can 


schism from 
<pulsions, that too in retrospect 


may be a 


resulting 


than a 
There is some possibility that 


blessing rather 
curse 


the Teamsters may be joined by a 
few other organizations 
the 


ion 


most notably 
750,000 member Carpenters Un 

The AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Department, with about a quarter of 
the national membership, 1s restless 
im its 
with 
has 


age-old jurisdictional dispute 
the industrial There 
even been lately of 
splitting away, but it is doubtful that 


unions 
some talk 
the whole department or even a ma 
pority would do so The 

may form some alliances 
pendents, such = as 
miners, 


leamsters 
with inde 
Lewis and his 


but so long as the present 
leam 


hub of a 


political danger prevails the 
sters will hardly become the 
new federation 


What will happen will 
redound to the benefit of 
and the both 
stant spotlight that results 
competition ol 


probably 
AFL-CIO 
The con- 
from the 
goliaths can serve to 
keep both on their toes, and improve 
their morality and militancy. It must 
be remembered that the cor 
rupt longshoremen were expelled 
the AFL they turned into a 
legitimate union. They still have one 
or two tainted spots, but their con- 


Teamsters 


when 


from 


tractS are 
contracts 


now 
and 


honest labor union 
their national leader 
ship represents a great improvement 
over the past. The expulsion of the 
Teamsters will not result in further 
corruption of that union, but in con 
improvement. And 
within AFL-CIO the center of gravity 
has shifted in the direction of 
the more socially-conscious men 
around Walter Reuther. That too 
is a step forward 


solidation and 


now 
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The Greatest 


Killer of Kids 


by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


M wiFE and I have trudged up 
d lofty mountains together, but 
lasted 


the walk we shall never forget 
for only a few paces 
corridor of a modern brick building 
in Boston. Children played in the 
corridor some with blocks and 
some with dolls. Other 
children read books in a little library, 
and we could see through the door 
way that Mickey Mouse and Paul 
Bunyan of the north woods had been 
painted decoratively on the walls. In 
another room, small boys were fasci 
nated by a 
with signals Off the 
hall, in little adults 
grim faces sat in comfortable leather 
chairs and watched the children at 
play. Some of the children were 
gaunt and pale, while others had 
cheeks which seemed abnormally 
swollen 


It was along the 


scooters, 


miniature electri 
and 


cubicles, 


train 
bridges 
with 


The reason this episode will en 
dure forever in our memories can be 
explained with terrible terseness. All 
the children had some form of cance 
Comparatively few of them had long 
to live. Probably 
to manhood or 


none was destined 


to grow womanhood 
The adults in the waiting room were 
their fathers and mothers, braced for 
the which would 


dreaded diagnosis 


news contirm the 

This was the Jimmy Fund Build 
ing of Children’s 
Hospital, where more youngsters are 
under treatment for 
any other place in the world. It 
originally dedicated to a little 


boy named “Jimmy,” whose luck ran 


Boston's famous 


cancel 


than at 


Was 
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him early in life. Ne 
} 


ut on 


are manv bedrooms donate 


ents or grandparents and w! 


bronze plaques perpetuating re 


brance of adored boy 


SOTIVE 


whose career was cut short by « 


} } 


rad thought of can 
the elderly I} 


I always 
a disease of 
not make its ravages any less f 
ful, but at 
thought—had 
share of life’s bounty and enjoyment 
But on the day my wile and I sp 
at the Jimmy Fund Building, | 
shocked to learn that h 


die of cancer than of any other sit 


least its vi 


tims 


experien ed a 


nore <« 


cause except accidents. D Sidney 
Farber, the 
director of Children’s Cancer 
Research had 


that cancer as exclusively an 


gentle and soft-spoken 


the 
Foundation, observed 
afflic 
tion of old age was a misconception 
And then Dr. Farber showed us sta 
tistics that, 
American children died of polio in 
the last year before 
the Salk vaccine 
had 


revealing while 579 


development ol 
more than six times 
number succumbed to can 


8,761 


this 


Suddenly, all that I could think of 


was the $44 billion which our govern 


( 
_ 


ment invests annually 


Why, | 


likewise 


in various 


weapons of wat wondered 


were we not investing prac 
} 


tically unlimited 


unrelenting 


sums in an all-out 
against the 


about to ¢ 


wal 


disease that 


life of 


was 
the winsome five-year-~ 
with dark braids, wh 

pulty from the effects of 

she was receiving in a desper 

to stem the lethal onslaught of leu 
kemia? The injections had produced 
some remission, but only temporarily 
Science, thus far, had failed to find 


ose 





a lasting remedy. Soon the break- 
down of blood and bone marrow 
would snuff out her little life. 

Yet, I thought, what if there had 
been spent during past years as much 
on the compound being thrust into 
her veins as on aircraft carriers or jet 
fighter planes? Was it possible that 
then the conquest of the sinister 
cancer of the blood called leukemia 
might be not fleetingly transient, 
but perhaps enduring enough to en 
able the five-year-old girl at the 
Jimmy Fund Building to live out her 
normal span? And if such a possi- 
bility could be even remotely within 
grasp, dare we deny any resource ot 
any dollar to its attainment? 


This is why I am sponsoring in the 
United States Senate a bill to provide 
for a “crash” program in cancer re- 
search. It would have about it the 
same urgency which characterized the 
prodigious Manhattan Project dur- 
ing World War II, after Dr. Albert 
Einstein had told President Roose- 
velt that vast experimentation with 
the ore known as pitchblende might 
produce a chain reaction resulting in 
a mighty new source of explosive 
energy. The outcome, of course, was 
the first atomic bomb—developed 
through initial expenditures of $2 
billion. Cancer, I believe, must be 
fought with the same unrestrained 
feeling of emergency and crisis. 

My bill calls for $500 million for 
special projects in cancer research, to 
be spent under the direction of the 
National Cancer Institute at Be- 
thesda, Maryland. This is half a bil- 
lion dollars, which means it amounts 
to one-fourth of what the country 
spent to manufacture the original 
atomic bomb and only one-eighty- 
eighth of what the Treasury will 
spend in the present fiscal year for 
armaments and military projects of 
all kinds. 

Yet can any war compare in impor- 
“tance with the war against cancer? 
Almost two and one-half times as 
many Americans died of cancer dur- 
ing World War II as were killed in 
action on all our world-wide battle- 
fronts. In one year cancer claimed 
nearly ten times the number of 
Americans who perished in three 
years of the fighting in Korea. Unless 
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some new cures or preventive meas 
ures are discovered through research, 
26 million people now alive in the 
United States are doomed to die from 
cancer. 


The legislation | have introduced 
is no reckless scheme. 
Advisory panels of the National Can- 
cer Institute, consisting of the coun- 
try's leading cancer spec ialists, would 
not have to disburse the total sum 
within a single year unless promising 
avenues of research seemed open. 
Some of us in the Senate plan a spe- 
cial enabling act to authorize this 
procedure. At present, funds appro 
priated by Congress must be allo 
cated by the end of the fiscal year, 
which is June 30. We believe the 
perils of cancer involve such extraor 
dinary circumstances that funds 
should always be on hand for its 
study and analysis. After all, the 
rampant growth of human cells com 
monly described as 
waits for the end of 
calendar years 


“oive-away” 


cance1 
either fiscal or 


nevel 


No partisan politics is involved in 
the proposal for half a billion dollars 
to be spent on cancer research, be- 
cause this withering disease does not 
respect party lines, either. Two of 
the most active advocates of more 
generous federal disbursements fot 
medical research are Senator Lister 
Hill, Alabama Democrat, and Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith, Maine Repub 
lican. Senator Smith has often empha 
sized America’s large expenditures for 
frivolities and amusements, as con- 
trasted with the relatively puny sums 
spent for probing into the causes of 
cancer and other grim maladies. 
Senator Hill frequently has warned 
that ample federal funds must con 
stantly be available so that the most 
skilled medical researchers will not be 
lured away into private practice 


Under the leadership of Senator 
Hill and Senator Smith, some of us 
have succeeded during recent years 
in nearly tripling the appropriations 
for the National Cancer Institute. 
The allotment for the Institute in 
fiscal 1955 was $21.7 million. But for 
fiscal 1958 it will total $56.4 million, 
and not one dissenting voice was 
raised when this sum gained Senate 
approval. 


The instrument for achieving prog- 
gress in medical research is a stately 


red-brick building of modern design 
in the green Maryland 
surrounded | by 


countryside, 
clusters of smalle1 
structures. This is the scene of the 
National Institutes of Health, which 
form the stronghold of the U.S. Pub 
lic Health Service. 

Its National Cancer Institute is at 
tacking the problem of cancer on 
many fronts. It has inaugurated, for 
example, a national 
therapy program, which seeks to dis 
cover compounds and drugs that may 
enable human cells to resist the dep 


cancer chemo 


redations of cancer. Is this too faint 
not 


Rhoads, director 


a hope? Eminent doctors do 
think so. Dr. G. P 
of the Sloan-Kettering Institute ol 
Cancer Research in New York City 
has declared 

“We 


now 


more information 
to restrict selectively 
the growth of cancer by drugs than 
we had in 1936 
bacteria. At that 
blood-poisoning was often fatal. | 
had a streptococcus infection in that 
and almost died when my 
friend back from 
England with the first sulfonilamide 
in his pocket 
repeats itself, a 
denly show up that will, for no ex 
plainable reason, be a bullet 
that destroys cancer 


have far 
about how 
about restraint of 


time streptococcus 


veal best 


was on his way 
If medical history 


chemical may sud 


‘magi 


But this cannot be left to leger- 
demain or Mankind must 
mobilize all its resources of wealth 
and ingenuity to assist in the struggle 
Many the 
principal chance for conquering can 


magi 


great doctors believe that 


cer lies in chemicals and compounds 


One of these 
Ravdin, chair 
of the board of regents of the 
American College of Surgeons and a 
member of the team which operated 
on President Eisenhower for ileitis 
in June of 1956. Although Dr. Rav- 
din is, himself, a skilled surgeon, he 
candidly told Senator Hill's Commit 
tee on Health Appropriations last 
May that surgery had reached its 
ceiling in the treatment of cancer. 
He confessed to skepticism over “any 
further appreciable gain which may 
be expected from surgery or X-ray 
alone.” 


n chemotherapy 
men is Dr. Isidor S 
man 


Dr. Ravdin spoke hopefully of “a 
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wide variety of chemical agents 
available, which retard the growth of 


now 


malignant tumors in animals, and in 
complete 
And 


number ol 


certain instances lead to the 


} 


disappearance of the tumors 


he discussed an “untold 
that 


compounds 


nm even greatel i eri in 


some promise 
this 
that 


Insti- 


realm. It is toward such a goa 
| believe the Nat ( 
tute 


micel 


should h ive 


spend practically ricte sums 


Some 


unres 


ot money 


ere perhaps pust 


beyond the horizon of pi medi 


ial knowledg 
combit 


could 


esent 
chemical or 
ition which 
mean happier 
lite to con ion Wan to say 
nothing « millions in 


the [ r nations o e globe 


rivate con 


tributions cannot ac plish the job 


The voli 
nificentls 

proxim it¢ 
the Amer! 
only about 


has be en 


The 
ment ot ag 
households lacking 
LO! propel medi 


like 


this is 


study 


ibility 


In add 


doctors Ravdin and Farbe 


lieve only a tiny fraction 


the 


"1 


amount really needed to isolat 


some vhich will 
fully incerous 
human beings Alter all, 
risk trving to 
nicipal lire department with volun 
tary Yet 


ite! 


prope rty 


SUCCESS 
eliminat« ( growths in 
no city evel 
would maintain its mu 


donations which do you 


regard as the gre menace to you 


ind your famul\ fire or cancer 


Furthermore, it is essential to em 
phasize that a major share of the al 
lotments for research the 
titute go to pri 


National ( nee In 
vate organizations ol kind or an 


made by 


one 


other, such as medical schools, clinics, 


hospitals, an Dboravoriecs Opel 


ited by the drug manulacturers 


When Dr 
sonal 


Farber signed his per 
$54,000 to found the 
Children’s 
children stricken 
only from 
weeks to two months after they 
under treatment. There 
exceptions to 


note tor 
Jimmy Fund section olf 
Hospital in 1947 
with leukemia survived 
foul 
were 


this 


came 
virtually no 
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loday, 50 per cent of the children 
ire alive after 14 months and 10 per 
alive alter 
is playing softball after 
vears ol 


One 
eight 
care for leukemia and does 
not know the true nature of his af 
fliction. Yet the marrow in 
chestbone that he 
Eventually it 
such 


cent are two years. 


boy 


tests ol 
still 
may 
agents as ni 


his indicate 
leukemia 
But 


mustard 


has 
kill 
trogen 
like 


i mporary 


him 
and anti-metabolites 
Amethopterin have produced 
the disease 


This is the practical application of 


retreat ol 


chemother ipy 

the fear 
ful malady has been repulsed, but it 
will strike again and this time prob 
ably with lethal consequences. It is 


So near and yet so far’ 


the proximity to success which makes 
like Ravdin and Farber feel 
that an all-out effort is imperative 
Dr. Ravdin told Senator Hill's Com 
mittee that “we do need a large sum 


doc tors 


of money, which can be looked upon 
money that can be used 
rapidly to implement contracts with 
industry when  break-throughs are 
And then this who 
is one of the President's doctors went 
that the money 
should not be budgeted for a 
but “available for 
purposes until it is expended.” 


as venture 


made.” surgeon 


on to emphasize 
year, 
should be these 
that “there 

with ad 
had 
lives, relief of pain, and prolongation 


Sidney Farber has said 


are many, many people 


vanced cancer who have better 


of life, in some cases up to seven or 


years, because of discoveries in 


last decade in the chemotherapy 
of cancer.” Nearly all of this 
back to the program begun by the 
National Cancer Institute. It 
only far, and not a 
But what if the 
past decade had 
been multiplied many times in di 
mensions and in scope? What if not 
10,000 but 300,000 anti-cancer prop- 
compounds had _ been 
screened and tested annually? Such 
tests, of course, require immense sums 


traces 


has 
meant relief so 
permanent cure 


program during the 


erties and 


ot money 


We look back now with pity upon 
the era when people perished in huge 
numbers from smallpox, scarlet fever, 
ind diphtheria. In the Western state 
where I was born and raised, small- 
pox once ravaged Indians and whites 
alike on the old frontier. We shake 
our heads dolefully that mass pro- 


Edward 
too late to 
Yet the 


duction of Dr 
serum came 
untortunates 
fury of cancer dwarfs 
plagues. Cancer kills 
woman, or child every two minutes 
in the United States. Cancer 
tually strikes two out of three 
can families 
found, 16 people in every 100 born 
are destined to perish of cance 


Jenner's 
save these 
destructive 
even such 
one man, 
even 
Ameri 


Unless som cure 1S 


As a member otf the Senate, 
billions of 
priations iol 
for armaments, lor 

“basic” farm crops, for public works 
projects, for courts and prisons, for 
and But | we 
vole billion 


I help 


to vote dollars in appro 


i 
all kinds 0 purposes 


support ot Six 


roads highways uid 
rathe half a 
the National Cancer 
for any other undertaking of wl 
l know And, as words 
written, a letter 

which confirms 


though | 


d yllars to 
Institute than 
these 
arrives in the 
my 
Demox 
it comes from a prominent Repub 


lings 


am a ratic Senatol 


lican on the campus of Oregon Stat 
College, who describes the agony 
standing by helplessly whil 

vear-old died of cancer And 
the letter from Fred M 
Shideler, head of the department of 
journalism, with 
“Anything than the 
eltort to out cancer, as 


son 


Professor 


this I 
MmaXiWwnUuln 
the 


great killer it is, should be considered 


‘ kc mcs 
less 


stamp 


as inexcusable 
When Maurine and |! 
Jimmy Fund Building, we saw a 


were at the 
little 
boy of about eight being led into one 
of the small surgeries where his bon 
marrow would be tapped under anes 
thesia for suspected leukemia. As I 
at him I wondered if I, as a 
United States Senator, had done a 
that I could and should. Had |! 
placed in the hands of medical re 
searchers and other 
tools with which to combat this awful 
disease? Had my timidity and penu 
riousness, and that of my colleagues 
perhaps cost this eight-year-old 
faint chance for life? 
1 looked at the 

and some shame 
But he looked at us with the ch 
courage of youth, and I re 
member that his shock of tawny hair 
stood up like a plume 


stared 


scientists all the 


his 


little bov in fear 


and awe sense of 
irac 


teristic 





GHANA: 
So Young, So Hopeful 


by LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Accra, Ghana 


sg is a fascinating country to 
see, and it is a perplexing place to 
analyze and understand as it struggles 
to find and develop its own person- 
ality in its first year of independence. 

Perhaps Ghana can be character- 
ized best as a country of 

® color, creativity, and vitality. 

® vivid contrasts. 

® breath taking changes and con- 

structive achievements. 

® continuing crises and conflicts. 
There are many other sides to its com- 
plicated personality, but these are 
certainly the essential characteristics. 


Color 


Color is the most striking of these 
qualities. It catches the eye of the 
visitor as soon as he arrives in Ghana 
and is evident everywhere. Having 
visited 63 nations to date, I can say 
that only Guatemala, Burma, and 
Thailand are comparable. 

The markets are riotous with color 
—from the small stands with their 
red peppers and tiny tomatoes to the 
piles of gaily patterned cloth which 
make the Hawaiian patterns seem 
pale by comparison. The chatter of 
the market women is punctuated by 
business-like banter as well as laugh 
ter; these women are shrewd bar 
gainers and excellent trades people. 

Then there are the flowers—red 
and purple bougainvillea, the yellow 
cassia, the various colored hibiscus, 
and poinsettias in profusion during 
part of the year. In the forests there 
is color in the giant, silver barked 
cotton trees towering over the smaller 
trees and plants, in the deep blue 
clusters of flowers on the lignum vi- 
tae, and in the yellow squash-like 
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cocoa pods which cling directly to 
the trunks of the trees like tiny lan- 
terns tied on by some prankster. 

The visitor is struck by the 
linguistic sticks or staffs, long carved 
poles with gold plating, the tiny gold 
weights in the shape of animals and 
birds, and the ever present hand 
carved wooden stools. 


also 


In the countryside or in the cities 
one can see brightly clad women 
carrying children on their backs and 
everything on their heads from 
wicker baskets filled with cassava 
roots to small, glass enclosed “bak- 
eries” or trays of three or four dozen 
eggs. 

The men 
Western suits to the familiar Eng- 
lish shorts and open shirts. Many 
still wear the bright colored kente 
cloth during the day or to social af 
fairs. These cloths are hand-made 
and brilliant in design, with yellow 
the predominant color. The men 
who wear them leave their right 
shoulder bare and they are as color 
ful in this garb as the women 


wear anything from 


In the evenings one can hear the 
talking drums in the villages and see 
men or women dancing on the 
packed earth in front of their homes 
Or one can listen to the more sophis- 
ticated calypso-like music as played 
by Ghanaian orchestras. Another 
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vivid experience is listening to con 
gregational singing on Sundays in 
the chapels or churches as | did at 
Aburi, with 500 or more in attend 
ance—all singing. The tunes 
often familiar but the words are 
likely to be in Twi, Fanti, Ga, or one 
of the other dialects of Ghana. 


are 


Much of the ancient art of Ghana 
has been handed down unchanged 
and too much of it has been commer 
cialized, but there few con- 
temporary artists such as Oku Ampo- 
fu, Kofi Antubam, Bertie Opoku, and 
J. D. Okae expressing themselves in 
pastels, water colors, and sculpture 
and possibly leading a movement for 
Ghanaian art. Ghana 
also produced a comi artist, 
Roderick Achaempong. 

Nor 
loaded 
color. 


are a 


a modern has 


strip 


the over- 
lorries as another sign of 
Painted their wind- 
shields in English or in one of the 
nation’s dialects will be such words 
or phrases as “Show Your Love,” 
“Freedom,” “Man Engine,” or “The 
Love of God Is Better Than Riches.” 


can one overlook 


above 


Contrasts 


the vivid contrasts 
of Ghana, such as the barefooted 
woman with a baby on her back 
whom I saw timidly approaching the 
escalator in the air-conditioned, mod- 
ern department store, the Kingsway 

or the crowd of illiterate men, wom 
en, and children in a village whom 
I saw listening intently to the sound 
of their kente cloth being 
played back to them by a visting 
journalist, using the latest model 
Swiss tape recorder. Such contrasts 
can be seen anywhere in Ghana today 


Then there are 


looms 


Near the modern, 600-bed hospital 
at Kumasi, capital of the Ashanti 
Territory, I saw scores of mud-brick 
houses with their owners living in 
filth and squalor. Not far from the 
ultra-modern Ambassador Hotel in 
Accra, the “show-window” for tour- 
ists, are the “tin tops” or shanties 
of the poor, like the hovels on Capi 
tol Hill in Washington, D. C. 

In the interior there are thousands 
of people riddled with yaws, river 
blindness, and many water-borne 
diseases, yet there too are some of the 
finest specimens of humanity that 
one can find anywhere in the world. 
Many of the Ghanaians have the car- 
riage and poise of people who are 
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proud of their past and present and 


contident of their future 


5 I have seen here some of the most 
the 
as the Prempah College 
in Kumasi, designed by Maxwell Fry, 
and the beautiful build 
ings at University 
Ghana at And | 
shacks 
which pass for schools 
On the 


dollar 


school buildings in 


world, such 


inodern 


incredibly 
the 
Levon 


College of 
have seen 


corrugated iron ind lean-tos 


to the new 
Tema | 


photograph the fish 


their d 


ten million 
harbor at stopped to 
rmen mending 
nets and app g to dug- 
lashioned heir an 
had made the fo n 


the 


imnocs 


cestors 


urles 
wert men 
heir 
\irwavs 

Volks 
highway 
find 


nearby are 


I qu illy as impressi' 


carrying huge loads of hay on 


West African 


overhead 
bus sped d 


heads while a 


plane circled and a 


wagon wn the 


In the the 


fetish 


groves one can 
priests id often 
the missionaries of a wide assortment 
includi: Methodists and 
Moslems, Presbyterians and Seventh 
Day Adventists, and, more 
Jehovah's Witnesses 


One sees the lin Stl 


ol groups 
] 
recently, 


staffs of the 
men who speak to the people for the 
centuries-old 


chiefs, representing a 


form of loca pove and 
the flag of ¢ 
commemorating 

for independence, its yellow 
the 
gold and cocoa 
ing peopl of their 
with the black 
the center 
sent the 
and federal control, between the old 
repre 


rnment one 
red 


worked 


sees yhana with its 


those who 
repre 
wealth of the 


senting nation in 


and its green remind 
forests and farms, 
Africa in 


These symbols also repre 


lode star of 


contrast today between local 


chiefs and the newly elected 
sentatives of the 


poco} 


Changes 


Along with the and contrasts 


finds an 


color 


one almost terrifying pace 


of change and many constructive 


achievements of the 


period leading 
March 6, 
that 


obvious 


up to independence on 
1957, and in the 
important event 
change to the 
tounding array of modern buildings, 
including the Public Library, the 
Ambassador Hotel and the Bank of 
Ghana in Accra, and the Central 
Hospital, Bank of Ghana, and Post 
Office in Kumasi 


New and 


months 
The 


newcomer 1S 


since 
most 
the as 


roads bridges are also 
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much in evidence, including a giant 
Volta River at Adomi. 
And most impressive of all is the new 
port at Tema, 18 from Accra, 
built to supplement the a ready ove! 
loaded port at Takoradi, to provide a 
port closer to the capital, and to form 
the Volta River 
Project, the biggest dream of Ghana 

In education the 
rightfully proud of an 
literacy from 10 or 15 per cent to 
30 or 35 per cent, partially 


plished 


span ove! the 


miles 


part of ambitious 
Ghanaians are 


increas in 


iccotrm 
through a nation-wi 
literacy program and part! 


sult of an enormous incre 

Thev 
Vocational Traini 
Rural Education ( 
their extensive and 
niversity at Legon 
Art, Science 


mentary schools 
of thei 
and then 
we 1] as ot 
modern | 
Kumasi College of 
Technology 

The 


aided by 


Burea 
} 


Vernacular Literature 
UNESCO, 
newspapers 


has startec 
fortnightly 


English and six dialects and ha 


lishing 


ready published several basi 


newly 


adults 
children. An 
extensive library system has also been 
fine l 


ldings 
blumasi 


ers for literate 


for elementary school 
started with modern bui 
in Accra, 
towns and with 


an initial 


smaller 


and other 
two book-mobiles as 
rural 


been 


service {or areas 


Housing has not neglected in 


recent months, as some 50,000 people 
homes in tl 
and in 


testily 


who live in new 1e cities, 


in the mining areas, 


stricken by 


pl ices 
floods can 
health 
in the tight against yaws, leprosy, and 


Progress has been made in 
malaria, largely through the work of 
Medical Field Units Many clin 


small hospitals have been 


the 
Ics and 
started, but much remains to be done 

Numerous small industries have 
started with and from the 
Industrial Development Corporation, 
such as a cement plant, a tire factory, 
and a laundry and dry 
establishment 

The Ghana is 
agricultural, and some work is being 
done to improve and change the crops 


been 


cleaning 


economik base ol 


oak 
grown and the farming practices of 
this nation. An inventory of the ag 
ricultural possibilities has been made 
and farmers are being urged 
helped to diversify their crops. 


and 


The Ghana can 
with pride to these and other achi 


dur 


peopl of 


ments in recent years 


period of thei ution to 


} cvo 
} 


and since they 


political freedom 


; 
painea 


pendencs 


Continuing Crises 
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forest preserves, for 20,000 


000 acres of timber land 
exhausted 

Such changes demand diftere: 
larming 


existence 


tenure and pract 


are now in 
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changes are not easily made 


Che political car 


moment 
} ) 


tinue to boi 
Ghana has many 
" 


which confronted 


ment in its infancy 


us—such as the problen 
! . } 
versus federal control 





a hurry, perhaps too much of a hurry, 
and he has run into strong and some 
times violent opposition from the 
chiefs. One can regret the difficulties 
leading to the deportation cases of 
recent months and still realize that 
the Federalists in the United States 
passed the infamous Alien and Se 
dition Laws in the early years of our 
Republic as their way of countering 
opposition to the new government 
One must remember that these 
things are happening in Africa, and 
the pattern of democracy here will 
undoubtedly be different from that of 
the English or Americans. 

There is some tension here within 
the Cabinet and within the Conven 
tion Peoples Party, headed by 
Nkrumah. But it is not yet clea: 
whether the new United Party, a 
coalition of opposition groups, can 
weld together such divergent groups 
as many of the intelligentsia, some 
of the chiefs, and the cocoa farmers, 
or bring a better government to the 
nation 


also 


Progress has been made in health 
and housing, but malaria still per- 
river blindness is a_ special 
scourge in Ghana, and public health 
and sanitation are poor almost every- 
where. Housing will become an even 
greater problem as industrialization 
and urbanization The dis 
ruption of family and tribal life has 
begun, and the speed of disintegra- 
tion only for the elite and for mino1 
years ahead. The development of a 
new, stable society of a different kind 
will be extremely’ difficult to 
achieve 


SISLS; 


increase. 


A start has been made on public 
education, but about 70 per cent of 
the population is still illiterate. The 
English have left a legacy of educa- 
tion only for the elite and for mino1 
political posts which will be hard to 
Administrators and_ tech- 
nicians are badly needed and an en- 
tirely new concept of education needs 
to be formulated and developed. 


overcome. 


Ghana has made tremendous prog- 
ress in recent times, but its prob- 
lems are staggering. They are part of 
the growing pains of a newly born 
nation. The ink is not yet dry on the 
first page of Ghana’s history as an in 
dependent country. Perhaps it would 
be wise for us of older nations to be 
charitable in pronouncing judgments 
on them in Ghana’s first few months 
of freedom. 
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The Trial of Pilate—Today 


by LEROY COLLINS 


Invited to deliver what everyone expected would be a perfunctory 
, speech of welcome to the Presbyterian Men’s Convention at Miami 
recently, Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins surprised his audience 
by delivering a speech which has won wide attention in Florida. It 


is adapted here with his permission 


ges SHERWOOD, the distinguished 
playwright, has written a new 
play that has not yet been published, 
although it has been presented by 
Robert Montgomery on a television 
program. The title of the play is 
The Trial of Pontius Pilate. That 
title captivated me because I thought 
in terms of the trial of Jesus in think 
ing of Pontius Pilate, but Sherwood 
tells a great story: in that event of 
history Pontius Pilate himself was on 
trial. 


The first act starts in 25 A.D. There 
at Rome at the emperor's palace, 
Pontius Pilate was a young, fine, 
handsome man at the court. He was 
a comer, he was the kind of man 
everyone expected to develop into 
a great leader of the Roman Empire. 
He was awaiting a new assignment 
He and his wife, a wonderful woman, 
and his daughter and others around 
him were all eager and anxious to 
know what his assignment would be. 
hey thought he was going to be the 
procurator of Egypt—then the prize 
outlying area of the Roman Empire. 
When the time came for the choice 
to be made, Pontius Pilate came 
home dejected. He told his family 
mournfully that he had been assigned 
to be the procurator, or governor, of 
the little, insignificant country of 
Judea. 

That was almost like a man in this 
country close to the White House 
thinking about his possible selection 
as ambassador to the Court of St. 


Tue Eprrors 


James, only to be notified that he 
had been given an assignment to the 
little country of Haiti, But Pontius 
Pilate went through with his assign 
ment 


tells us 
what happened there. He wanted to 
make good. He had capacity and the 
determination to do a good job 

When they started after the Naza 
rene he began to get pressure. Mem 
bers of his own official family and 
of his own personal family were say- 
ing, “We must do something about 
this because this man’s ministry is 
developing in a way that is dangerous 
to the Caesars.”” The Pharisees, of 
course, took Jesus and they tried him 
They came in and said, “Pontius 
Pilate, he must be crucified.” And 
Pilate said, “Why must he _ be 
crucified?” 


The second act, of course, 


“He is dangerous, he is evil, he is 
insidious.” 

“But why?” Pilate said. “Why, they 
tell me someone asked him down on 
the street yesterday what he thought 
of the Caesars, and he took out a 
coin and he said, ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God's.” What's 


> 


wrong with that? 
“But it’s dangerous.” 


And his wife Claudia came in and 
said, “Pontius, I heard him talk too 
and he said, ‘I did not come to estab- 
lish a kingdom on earth, I came to 
establish a kingdom in heaven.’ ” 
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And Pontius turned to his advisers 
and said, “What's wrong with that?” 

But the mob assembled outside and 
they cried for his abduction. “He 
must be crucified! He must be 
crucified!” 

And 


out on 


that 
the 
a bowl of 


great, strong man went 
and called for 
When he got it 
and stood there, he shuddered under 
that mob, and he 
dipped his hands in the water 
said, “I 


balcony 


wate! 


the pressures of 
and 
wash my hands of the whol 
The blood of this innocent and 
righteous not be on my 
hands yourself.” Of 
they did see to it themselves 


I think 


two 


thing 
man will 


See to it course, 


Sherwood tried to get 
writing 


you can 


lessons in 
One is that 


across basi« 


that play never 
tell what kind of important decisions 
regardless of 


may youl 


and 


comic way 
small 
signment 


great 


how insignificant your as 
There is also a 
truth in that 
ippearance or 


Real 
strength must be within a man and 


may be 
lesson in the 
strength is more than 


words o1 superficial things 
it must show and shine even when he 
is under the the 

You and I 


pressure t a 


pressures of mob 
under the 
many 


running 


today are 
mob in 
mobs 


many, 


wavs. I don’t mean 
down the streets with sticks and stones 
and but I 


mean people who are motivated by 


shouting and _ hollering, 


emotions beyond those of love for 
God and their fellowmen 
They are monsters, people who are 
so employed Do we have this Christ, 
this standard for believe? 
When you adopted the slogan, “All 
the Way for Christ,” it sounded good, 
but remember, you are going to have 
to believe in that some day when the 
mob is door and 
when the pressure comes. Will you 
for Christ? 


love tor 


what we 


howling it your 
then be all the way 

Last spring in our state legislature 
a resolution introduced in the 
heat of all this racial controversy. It 
resolution that struck at the 
very vital concept of law and govern 
ment.® It its very 


was 


was a 


was anarchistic in 


*The defied the 
n the field of segregation and related issues by 
asserting that the Court's decisions are “null 
void, and of no force or effect.” Under the rules 
and laws of Florida a resolution of this char- 
acter is not subject to approval or disapproval 
by the Governor. Governor Collins, nevertheless 
made it clear that he opposed this action “to 
the extent that the same defies the authority of 
the United States Supreme Court 


resolution U.S. Supreme Court 


February, 1958 


nature. It defied all those things that 


patriots have tried to preach 
and practice over the years. I took the 
position that passage of that sort ol 


legislation 


we as 


would stultify 


our state 
1 so hoped that some bar association 
lawyers who knew better, in our state 
“Don't do 
But the mob was howling, so 
their hands of it 


said, “See to it yourself.” 


or somewhere, 
that!’ 
they 


they 


would say, 


“ ished and 


\Mfonths 


1cTt in 
| 


coctol 


back in 


I lor ida we 


one ot ou 
had a 

one of our public health doc 
] She 


seTved 


needed to have 


towns 
} 
woman 


tors who three towns 
i conference with the 
who worked under her 
supervision. All of her day was filled 
with appointments and she couldn't 
find the time for that conference, so 
she asked the Negro nurse to meet her 
in the back of an eating place down 
town where they 


Neero nurse 


could have a sand 
wich and discuss their work. And thes 


lid meet and they ate a sandwich to 


ressional 


discussed p1 


rether is they 
matters 


T he people ne ird about it ind the 


nob gathered. ¢ ! 


itizvens went adown lt 


the county commiussione! rf the 
town and of the other tw 

her! 
and <¢ 


Fire her! 


and cried, “Fire 
the traditions 


Southland 


Where in 


Presbyterians? 


that situation were 
W here Met 
Our Epis opalians Wher 
all of churchmen? Whe 


were all of our people who 


were oul 
odists? 
were Oul 
dedicated to this proposition of 
for Ci (? Did they 
these county 
‘Don't! 


wrong: 
called for the bowl, and they 
their | 


hands, and they said, just as 
Pontuus Pilate 


1 he piood 


righteous person won't 


commissioners 
This ts 
washed 


said, 
this innocent 
be on my hands see to it purse 
And she was fired, to the ¢ 


shame of our citizens 
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Byanby 


by MILTON MAYER 


oo Bye died last month, and I 
may die next month, so I'd better 
tell you about him this month. 

George was a literary representa- 
tive, or, as they call themselves when 
they can afford to say it straight, a 
writer's agent. George could afford 
to say it straight; he was the biggest 
man in the business. His clients in- 
cluded, over the last twenty-thirty 
years, Pershing, Lindbergh, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Al Smith, and (this will 
kill you, as it almost killed George) 
M. Mayer. 

First 1 will tell you how I hap- 
pened to be George's client, and then 
I will tell you how it almost killed 
him. 

In, maybe, 1939, young Bill Ben 
ton, who had made a million in the 
advertising business, got tired of the 
advertising business and told his old 
Yale classmate Bob Hutchins about 
it. Bob told Bill—as he told every 
body—that Bill’s trouble was that he 
had gone to Yale and was therefore 
uneducated. “I will pay you to get 
an education,” said Bob to Bill, and 
he hired him as vice president of the 
University of Chicago. 

A couple of years before, Bob had 
hired me away from Hearst's Chicago 
American. 

“How much are you getting at the 
American?” he said. 

“Ninety.” 

“Dollars?” 

“A week, and a hundred if I stay. 
And Mr. McCarthy says I'll be an- 
other Pegler.” 

“Who the hell is Mr. McCarthy?” 


“The boss of the American.” 
“Well, I'm the boss of the Univer 

sity of Chicago, which is bigger and 

richer than the American and will 


24 


soon be and I'll 
forty 

“Dollars?” 

“__a@a week, and forty if 
And you'll 


“Homer who?” I said. 


better, give you 


you stay. 


be another Homer.” 


“Young man,” said Hutchins, “your 
trouble—or, at least, the only trouble 
you have that I can cure—is that you 
are ignorant. I have never before en 
countered such ignorance except at 
Yale University, and only among the 
faculty there. I can make you intelli 
gent by paying you to read the Great 
Books, That is what I am paying 
myself to do. But you would have to 
be intelligent already, like me, to 
want to read them even for pay. You 
are a desperate case, but a red-hot 
brand from the burning. Forty a 
week.” 

“Make it forty-five,” I said. “I have 
a wife and child.” 


“I have a wife and two children,” 
said Bob, “and their tastes are a hun- 
dred times more expensive than yours 
and I am not paying myself a hun- 
dred times as much as I am offering 
you. Forty. And,” he went on, “with 
every probability of a wage cut. 
When we cut waves around here, we 
cut administrative wages. We can 
not cut faculty wages because the 
faculty loves money. The adminis- 
trators are idealists. You will be an 
administrator.” 

“But,” I said, “forty dollars a week 
isn’t enough to live on. A man has 
to live.” 

“Not necessarily,’ said Bob. “But 
only consider the perquisites. You 
will get ideas for magazine articles 
from the Great Books, and because 
no editor has ever read a Great Book 
the editors will think your ideas are 


original and will buy your articles. 

“I will not try,” he went on, “to 
persuade you of the worth of intelli- 
gence in se, because you are too ig 
norant to apprehend it. But you will 
be able to use expressions like im se, 
which my associate, Mr. Mortimer 
Adler, taught me.” He kicked my feet 
off the desk. “Forty a week,” he said. 
“Think it You have only the 
chains of ignorance to lose, and a 
world of goodies to win. Stick with 
me, kid, and you'll have money, fame, 
and power. What there? 
Don't be a chump.” 

My duties were to read the Great 
Books and assist Mr. John P. Howe 
Mr. Howe's duty assist Mr 
William V. Morgenstern. Mr. Mor 
genstern’s duty (until Bill Benton ar- 
rived) was to keep the public from 
knowing that the university was 
there. Mr. Morgenstern, the public 
relations director, was under the illu 
sion that a university was an institu 
tion of learning. He had put Zone 
of Quiet signs all around the place 

Bill took look at the tennis 
courts and “This is a greater 
university than Harvard, and nobody 
has heard of it.” Bob had told him 
always to say, “Greater than Har- 
vard,” neve than Yale.” 

Bill noticed that the univer 
sity had been turned upside down, 
and when he asked who had done it 
everyone gnashed his teeth and said, 
“Hutchins.” Bill decided that Bob 
should tell the world, in a Saturday 
Evening Post series, how he did it 
This would put the university on the 
map, and, since the university needed 
money, Bill thought that there should 
be something on the map that the 
donors could point to. 


over. 


else is 


was to 


one 
said, 


“Greater 


also 


So Bill took the train—I mean the 
Century—to New York and made a 
memorandum, en route, to have the 
physics department figure out a faster 
way to get to New York, maybe by 
rocket and call it Sputnik. In New 
York he asked who the three biggest 
agents were. He was told (if I re- 
member rightly) that they were 
Brandt, Ober, and Bye. He asked 
which was the biggest of these, and 
he was told Bye. 

So he went to George T. Bye & 
Company, at 535 Fifth Avenue, and 
walked into an unattended little ante- 
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room with cracked and bleeding imi 
tation leather upholstery. Off the 
ante-room opened two cubicles. One 
The other contained Mr. 
Jasper Spock, in a green eye-shade and 
a pair of black satin sleeves from his 
“Who are 


was empty. 


elbows to his wrists you?” 
said Bill. 
“I am & Company 
who was 
“Where is Mr 
“He 
Wednesdays,” said Jasper 
Bill turned to On his 
out he tripped in a hole in the rug 
and, 
the pictures of Lindbergh, Pershing, 
Roosevelt, Smith the wall. 
They were all autographed the same 
wav: “Baby, I love 
“Who's baby? 
“Mr. Bye,” 
George, when Bill found him, was, 
and remained, a smal! 
a mustache. He looked 
Claus. He Santa ( 
Hutchins does not want 
articles,’ 


said Jasper, 


Bill. 


comes In on 


Bye said 


sometimes 
leave. way 
as he picked himself up, saw 
et al, on 
you.” 


Bill 


| ispeT 


said 


said 


man with 
like Santa 
laus “Mr 
money for 
sill, primly. 

the 


ros 
was 
these said 
“I can not violate canons ol 
my art,” said George, just as primly. 
“We will charge the Post a 
thousand dollars for these 

“Mr. Hutchins 
over to the 
“where it will be 

“Not all of it,” 
ninety per 

Bob then met 
adored each other 
zanies in sordid jobs that required 
straight Bob said that there 
was only one hitch: “If you take me, 
you have to take my dog.’ 


few 
articles.’ 
turn it 
Bill, 


will just 


university,” said 
wasted.” 
said George, “only 
cent.’ 

ind they 
both 


George, 


They were 


faces 


“Can he talk?” said George 

“He can’t keep quiet,” said Bob 
“What's his 
“Maver,” 
“Can 


name?” said George 


Bob. 


he write?” 


said 
asked George 
Bob 
That is the name of Mayer 
was added to that of Lindbergh, 
Roosevelt, Pershing, Smith, et al 
Within a couple of years I was 
rich. If I wrote anything down—a 
grocery list, for instance—I had to 
be careful to destroy it or it might 
fall into George's hands and appear 
in a magazine. The money 
while it and I lasted, astounding; 
usually fifteen hundred a crack. To 
day, with inflation, that would be 
worth three thousand; in those days, 


“He can't even read,” said 


how 


was, 


February, 1958 


without inflation, it worth ten 


thousand 


was 


Of course I paid a price, besides 
George's ten per cent. I had sold my 
self for money, 
got integrity, popularity, 
of mind. But I 
Great Book, although I memorized al! 
the titles and condensed a few of the 
books the Re ‘ 
Digest. Bob and Bill were so disap 
pointed im me 
academic life 
teries, the one in New York, the 
in Washington 


money I 


and 


and with 
peat e 


never got to re rid a 


for, ot course, 
that they both quit 
and entered monas 


other 


Bob, 


(,eorge 


I was a ruddy imitation of 
that 


George 


and was enough for 


was a lover of wild men, and 
that was enough for me. His clients 
included Westbrook Pegler, known to 
those who admired him as Old Beady 
Eve; known to 
those who admired him as Old Red 
Eve; and Alec Woollcott, known to 
those he admired hated 


Heywood Broun, 


Pegler 
Broun, Broun despised Pegler 
Woollcott both of 
(,eorge softball tean 


regretted 
organized a 
around New 
they all lived, 
Pegler on it. 
The Nine Old 


umpire 


Canaan, Conn., where 
both Broun and 
team was called 


Woollcott 


with 
The 
Men 


was 

George's house at New Canaan was 
called Ten-Per-Cent Hollow 
middle Thurman, 


ervbody assumed it was Ten-Per-Cent 
was as anti-pretentious as his 


George's 
name was but ev 
George 
office indicated, and, with no trouble 
at all, he He 
modest lunch modest 
He didn't entertain 
ents; he let the publishers do that 
He didn’t have to entertain 
tors; he let the publishers do that 
It was impossible to say when George 
retired from 


bought a 
drink 


his cli 


rik h 
and a 
have to 


was 


the edi 


there were so 
many Wednesdays when he didn't 
come in anyway—but in 1954 he sold 
The Spirit of St. Louts to the movies 
for a million dollars. 


business 


There was a legend that he never 
read anything; just sold it. And an 
other that he studied manu 
script very carefully, with his genius 
for figuring out just which magazine 
it was best suited to, and then sent it 
to the Reader’s Digest, where he got 
the most money. The relation of an 
agent to an editor, like that of an 


every 


editor to an owner, is said to 
phantic. Not 


came to see him, 


C,eorge 5 

not he t 

not just on business, but on the 

off. Theirs were friendships, and, since 
a public ition h noth 
blishes, his 


stuff 


the success ol 
! } ' 
ig ) 
ing what il pu 


to do with 
friends bought his client's 


irom 
him, including mine 

He didn't get rich off me 
of those 
a year took me a long way, and then 
The Pre 


rags, where 


\ couple 


fifteen-hundred-dollar deals 


articles for 
little 


want to Say 


I would write 


and other 


hat vou 


JTESSIVE, 
you say wW and 
nobody eats. When I sold a piece to 
The Progre ¢ tor $25. I would send 
eck for $2.50 and 

necktie. | 


obs« re cil 


George a cl 


would send me a $3 was 


not only his most 
was his only obscu 
never neglected m« 
fond ot me | 
rf the 


the publishi 


was 


ifford to be 

It was a Ci 
than organi ill 
tween us; we 
stantly rather 


him twenty-t 


pose I 
all. He wou 


he had 


saw 


and 
go to the Wh 
} } | 
1eTe t i l | oO! ( 
yo to New Yor 
and I managed 
If he had anvtl 


ommunicate 


less 
except to 
wl 
and I wouldn't 


I had to, 


have to often 


less 


portant to 


that is, about money—he te 


His cable address was Byan 


collection of Bye 


scattered through 


But my 
letters, n 
sizeable, and I hope that Arlene 
some 


George 


iv files, is 


Bye 


will gather and publish them 
has to. They 
loving little 


body were ill unset 


masterpieces ol 
like, “I've been think 
of you, dear. If you've been thin 
been thinking of ¢ 


o 
~ 
yours, somet 


jewels, 


irrelevance 


ot me, we ve 


other Sincerely 


they reported on his teeth, with 
he had 
Roosevelts, 


Pegler’s agent 


trouble, sometimes 


with whom he 
ind F.D.R 
handsomely 

In February 1942 I 
assignment for the Satu 
Post. It the 
small college, Muskingum, 
Concord, Ohio, “The College 
Hill.” good stor Th 
accepted it and said, in 


was story oft 


It was a 


writing 





it was peachy. They sent the final 
manuscript back for me to do a little 
cutting for space, and I did the 
cutting and sent it back. They were 
raising me to $2,000. 

But on March 2 my article, The 
Case against the Jew, appeared in the 
Post, the title on the cover. I had 
tried to sell it, unsuccessfully, first 
to the Natron and then to Harper’s. 
Then I gave it—I should have known 
better—to George to read. He sold 
it immediately to the Reader’s Digest 
The Digest wanted me to tone it 
down and I wouldn't. I bought it 
back from them. But on its way back 
George intercepted it and sold it to 
the Post. 

It was the only important thing I 
ever wrote. And it was true. But 
March of 1942 was no time to tell 
the Jews of America (who were suf- 
fering vicariously for the Jews of 
Europe) that there was a case against 
the Jew. The case consisted of their 
being no better than the Gentiles, but 
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read the case. The title 
was enough. George and I—and the 
Post—were caught unawares. The 
morning the magazine appeared with 
me all over the cover, George wired, 
“We're wonderful.” By 
we—and the Post—were 


they didn't 


afternoon 
mud. 


In the ensuing pogrom of me by 
my fellow-Jews, the Post retreated in 
shameful disorder to a series of un 
prepared positions. It fired its editor, 
reversed its editorial 
structed its format (and doubled its 
price), spent a fortune running big 
ads in newspapers all over the country 
explaining Just How It All Happen 
ed, and looked for a prominent Jew 
to answer me in the new Post. The 
only one it could find Wendell 
Willkie, who wrote an article saying 
that the Jews were as wonderful as 
the Gentiles, which I hadn't said they 
weren't. A later I met 
Willkie and he said, “You know, 
Maver, J couldn't find anything wrong 
with that article of yours. It 
have been the title 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
was terrified. They knew there 
nothing wrong with the article, but 
they couldn't get Jews to read it 
not, that is, the Jews who matter 
Orthodox Jews couldn't see anything 
wrong with it, but Orthodox Jews 
don’t advertise. Independence Square 
rocked like a drunkard, and some of 
the people in Independence Square 
went out and got drunk so as to rock 
with the Square. A few days after the 
storm had broken—George is dead 
now, and nobody else matters 
George called me from New York and 
said: 

“Mildew, know and I know 
that the Post accepted the Muskingum 
article before the one on the Jews 
hit the stands. But you're getting it 
back in this morning’s mail with a 
form rejection slip signed, “The Edi- 
tors. There is no use trying to com 
municate with them. 
talk to you. They are scared to death 
But I am authorized to tell you that if 
you will submit an expense account 
for $2,000 on that assignment, it will 
be honored.” 


“But,” I said, “my expenses to New 
Concord, Ohio, were $37.58.” 

“I know it,” 
they.” 


poli v, recon- 


was 


few vears 


must 


was 


you 


said George. “So do 


They don’t dare 


“But,” I dishonor 
ible proposal.” 
‘] know Re 


I don’t mind making dis! 


said “that Is a 

said George 

mnorable 
proposals 

“T know it,” said 

but I don’t like them 

And to accept this one would be to 


Ceorge 


to receive 


contribute to the delinquency of a 
major. What would Benjamin Frank 
lin say?” 

“He would say,” said George, “that 
the Saturday Evening 
honor to death 

“I would like to get them off the 
hook,”” I said, “but I am too old to 
start faking expense 
know 

“That's 
dew,” 


Post preters dis 


iccouUu 
how to do it 
what | 
said George, 
ultimatum 

‘Then,” I sententiously | 
can not get them off the hook, and 
that is my ultimatum.” 

“I'll deliver it,”’ said George, and 
he did, and the Saturday Evening P: 
is still on the hook 


said, 


It was long afterward that I learned 
that had threat 
ened, like the Curtis Publishing Com 
pany, with the loss of his business if 
disown me. All he'd 
take me 


He wouldn't 


C,eorge, been 


too, 


he didn't have 
had 
his list of 
he didn't 


I had neve 
him. Now I 
few years at until the hy 
blew ovel ] would be 
slicks. The editors all 
me that they knew the 
right, but please don't 
them 


to do would be to 


clients 


much 
For a 


steria 


been worth 


was a liability 
least 
out ot the 
sent word to 
article was all 
come to see 
But I remained George's client, 


no longer obscure, only costly 


I don’t mean that he hero 
Standing up to the kind of pressure 
that put on would be 
nothing for anyone whose business it 
But 
the biggest in the 


Was a 


was C,eorge 
is to stand up 
agent 
and the business is not 
stood up in. He was just doing what, 
when it came unexpectedly to him, 
came naturally. 


| CF orge was an 
business 


meant to be 


There are those of whom we say, 
when they die, that we shall not look 
upon their likes again. This is not 
what bothers me about George. What 
bothers me about George is that I 
shall not look upon him again until 
I find him taking ten per cent as 
agent for Holy Writ and turning 
over the rest to the Author 
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Freedom and Security 
in Denmark 


by MAX AWNER 


This w the third in a senes of articles exploring the highly con 


froi ersial neid of medi 
health insurance program {for 
Talbot Rogers, pr 


fion 


The article 


1 survey of Soviet medicine in action 


THe Eprrors 


itional 
Social Democrat 
which I attend- 
ed, a large banner proclaimed: “The 
People s Freedom ind Welfare.” That 
Social Democratic 
Party, but it also sums up the social 
philosophy of the Danish 
ind of the Scandinavian 
generally 


recent n 
Danish 


portion of 


A’ A congress of 
. the 


Party, a 


is a slogan of the 


people 
countries 


In roughly 
ginning well 
century in some _ cases, Denmark, 
Norway Iceland, and Fin 
land have been striving to achieve a 
synthesis of the two terms that in so 
held to be anti 
(Americans are 
rather 

rele 


parallel activities, be 


before the turn of the 


Sweden, 


many 
thetical 
prone to link with a “versus” 
than an “and’ 
to them in the same breath 


quarters are 
that so many 
when they must 

Of the five, Denmark and Sweden 
have undoubtedly made the greatest 
advances the goal. Though 
the following applies in principle to 
all five countries, the specific refer 
ences are to Denmark, many of whose 
people and customs I came to know 
intimately 

When my family and I arrived in 
Denmark, one of the first things we 
did was to join one of the 1600 syge- 
kasser (local health insurance socie 


tow ard 


February, 1958 


al economics 


America 
minent London physician, anal 
below by Max 
litor who spent a year in 
ymines the workings of the Danish system 4 


The first, “Health Insurance 


Murray argued the case for a national 


The second, by Dr. A 
yzed the British 
Awner, American 
Denmark on a Fulbright 
fourth 


l appear 


ies) distributed throughout the coun 
rv. Within six months we 
less than occasions to 
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member is furnished with a list of 
general practitioners in his district. 
However, he is assigned to one desig- 
nated doctor, always in his immediate 
neighborhood. This, of course, should 
be the cue for the foes of “socialized 
medicine” to start their screaming. 
But not so fast. The Danes, with their 
customary moderation and _ good 
sense, have provided a safety valve. 
They have designated one month in 
each year during which members may 
change doctors if for any good reason 
they are dissatisfied with the care 
they are receiving. It is perhaps a 
tribute to the high medical and ethi- 
cal standards of the Danish medical 
profession, rather than a symptom of 
lack of discrimination or energy on 
the part of members, that few avail 
themselves of this privilege. 

It may be assumed that Danes make 
greater per capita use of medical 
services than do people in countries 
where the doctor's bill is as inevitable 
and inexorable as death and taxes, 
though I could find no figures on 
this score. But malingering is remark- 
ably uncommon. And doctors have 
learned how to deal with the rare 
chronic complainer. 

It is true that the individual doc- 
tor’s patient load is a little heavier 
than in the United States—though 
lower than in most countries of a 
comparable character. But the Danes 
are conscientiously trying to lighten 
this load through stepped up medical 
training, with women assuming an 
ever more important place in the 
medical profession. 


Despite their arduous labors, few 
doctors seem unhappy with their lot. 
Actually, no doctor is forced to parti- 
cipate in the health insurance pro- 
gram, but practically all do—volun- 
tarily and even eagerly. Moreover, 
most find time to minister to a few 
private patients on the side. With 
or without the private patients, their 
income is considered generous by 
Danish standards, and they do not 
feel themselves debased by the form 
in which it comes. 

In the final analysis, it is clear 
that the attitude of Danish doctors 
is the result of the social climate that 
has been built up over the years by 
the people themselves. Doctors have 
been brought up on the idea that 
public service and not private profit 
is the paramount consideration. Free- 
dom from ill-health and from the fear 
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of ill-health is an important freedom 
too. Who can calculate how many 
serious illnesses have been checked 
at the outset, how many deaths pre- 
vented, because the patient felt no 
qualms about visiting his doctor at 
the first symptom instead of waiting 
until the ailment was far advanced? 
And the doctor, instead of bitterly 
accusing an alien society of conspir- 
ing against him in the guise of 
“socialized medicine,” recognized that 
he himself was a part of that society 
and did his best to fulfill his role in 
it. 


From the start, the medical pro- 
fession strongly supported the sick 
clubs. The director-general of the 
Danish National Health Service, Dr. 
Johannes Frandsen, recently stated: 


“One inevitable consequence of our 
entire disease treatment system is the 
position of our physicians, with in 
comes mostly deriving from the na 
tional sickness insurance and from the 
hospitals. Neither in its origin, with 
the medical profession voluntarily 
helping to establish our sickness in 
surance, nor in its subsequent devel- 
opment, has this had any relation to 
political ideologies. One policy alone 
has been pursued through the years 
during which this system has been 
evolved under changing governments 
and changing political majorities in 
Parliament: to build up a system for 
patient treatment that would provide 
everybody with unhindered access to 
the best treatment, and to establish 
the most effective prevention of 
clisease.” 





The Danish Medical Association 
itself plays a direct part in the activ- 
ities of the National Health Service, 
being represented on several working 
committees. What's more, the DMA 
arranges continuation courses for its 
members in what the association itself 
calls social medicine. 

It may or may not have any con 
nection with the social atmosphere in 
the country or the social outlook of 
the Danish medical profession, but 
statistics show a marked improvement 
in the national health level since the 
turn of the century. Life expectancy 
has increased by about 17 years in 
the past half-century, and now, at 
about 68 for men and 71 for women, 
ranks among the highest in the world 
In the period 1930-34, a total of 39 
per cent of those called up for mili 
tary service were rejected as physical 
ly unfit. In the fall of 1955 the figure 
was 16.1 per cent. 

Virtually all the major epidemic, 
infectious, and venereal diseases have 
been brought to the point where they 
no longer constitute a serious health 
problem. Denmark, for example, has 
the lowest death rate in the world 
from tuberculosis—l4 per 100,000 
population in 1950. 

As with medicine, so with other 
social activities in Denmark—unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen's com 
pensation, family welfare programs, 
housing activities, special services to 
school children, and many more. The 
universal pension enacted recently 
(superseding a more or less limited 
national pension which had been in 
force for many years) provides that 
every Dane will be entitled to a gen 
erous monthly benefit when he 
reaches the age of 67 (62 for single 
women). And this regardless of wheth- 
er he chooses to continue working 
after that age—though of course the 
payment is scaled down according to 
other earned income, but never to 
less than about one-fifth of the maxi 
mum allowance. 

Here too, the Danes are mindful 
of the “freedom” side of the social 
coin. Energy and initiative are en 
couraged by providing a 10 per cent 
higher pension benefit to those who 
wait until they are 70 before apply 
ing for it, and 15 per cent to those 
who postpone application until 72. 

All this is not to say that every 
Dane is completely satisfied with the 
measure of freedom and welfare he 
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But with all due allowance for the 
fact that Denmark is still far from 
its goal of welding freedom and wel 
fare into a perfect union, the marriage 
is about as happy a one as can be 
hoped for in this imperfect world. In 
the final analysis, it 
dom and welfare 


free 
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inseparable goals, for all the people, 
that 414% million Danes are willing 
to spend 10 per cent of the total na- 
tional income and 38 per cent of 
the entire national budget for these 
purposes 
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The Swedes have coined a term for 
the kind of community envisaged by 
such programs. It is “A Home for 
the People.” 
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The Tragedy of W.E.B. DuBois 


by FRANCIS L. BRODERICK 


W E. B. DuBois is a lonelv and 
tragic Negro. Once a national 
audience, black and white ! 
plea for Negro equality. Now 
listen, and fewer still heed him 
Negro leaders looked to him as the 
patron saint of their Now 
like Paul Robeson, embarrasses 
them 
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the name is pronounced Du-Boyce 

had grown up in Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts, and had been ed 
ucated at Fisk, Harvard, and Berlin 
After jobs at Wilberforce and at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he had 
gone to Atlanta University as a pro 
fessor of sociology, a pioneer in col 
lecting data on Negro life. 


Behind his conflict with Washing- 
ton was the clash of two discordant 
personalities. Both possessed titanic 
ambition. Washington, thick set and 
slow moving, had the confidence of 
a self-trained man. A shrewd, calcu- 
lating judge of people, he had the 
soft speech and the accommodating 
manner which made him equally at 
home among sharecroppers and at 
the President's table. A master of 
equivocation, he could make plati 
tudes pass as earthly wisdom, and he 
could take back unnoticed with one 
hand what he had given with the 
other. Slight and nervous in_ his 
movements, DuBois never for a mo- 
ment forgot his educational back 
ground. Arrogant and outspoken, he 
held aloof from the Negro masses, but 
felt at home with a small company 
of his peers, with whom he could be 
witty and convivial. Washington had 
the appearance of a sturdy farmer in 
his Sunday best; DuBois, with a well 
trimmed goatee, looked like a Span- 
ish aristocrat. Where Washington 
was accommodating, DuBois was fret 
ful and aggressive. The conflict be- 
tween them became official in 1903 


when DuBois published an attack on 
Washington in his most famous book, 
The Souls of Black Folk. Seven years 
later he left Atlanta to join white 
progressives like Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard to set up the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). 


The NAACP, a sort of Twentieth 
Century abolitionist society, concen- 
trated on civil and political rights, 
using civil suits, organized protest, 
and education as its weapons. Du- 
Bois, editor of the NAACP’s maga- 
zine, The Crisis, supported these 
activities, yet at the same time he was 
impatient with the Association's 
merely negative program of fighting 
obstructions. He wanted the Negro 
to plan the development of his own 
group through building and loan 
associations, Cooperatives, even a 
Negro party (though this last was 
muted). 

Through the Crisis and the Associa- 
tion and through an annual nation- 
wide lecture tour, DuBois’ voice be- 
came the loudest in the race. 
Washington's death in 1915 removed 
the great rival, and no one took Wash- 
ington’s place. What's more, the Ne- 
gro was leaving the farm, and more 
important, he was moving North in 
substantial numbers: in the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, Chicago’s Negroes 
more than doubled, and Detroit's 
multiplied seven times. For this 
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group Washington's views no longer 
had meaning, and they were ready 
to hear the more uncompromising 
DuBois. Gathered in Northern ut 
ban ghettos, they had strength of 
numbers and the right to vote, pow 
erful weapons in their own defense 
These conditions worked in DuBois’ 
favor. The Crisis and the Association 
gave him a springboard to power, for 
in the Negro world he became the 
symbol of their work. Executive offi 
cers of the NAACP, white men all 
until 1920, came and went, and none 
ever made his will felt as an 
pendent force. As a _ result, local 
branches of the NAACP all over the 
nation identified the work of the As 
sociation with the editor 
whose views the members—70,000 by 
1919—-received every month. Behind 
the Crisis and the Association, they 
saw a single figure—the austere, un 
compromising, scholarly Dr. DuBois, 
unapproachable and unafraid 


inde 


V igorous 


By the end of the decade, DuBois 
reached his pinnacle. The year after 
Washington's death, Negro leaders 
of all views and all sections arrived 
unanimously at a statement of policy 
not measurably different from Du 
Bois’ views. After America’s entry in 
to the war, Negro leaders gathered 
in Washington to promise support of 
the war, but insist on the 
training of Negro officers, an end to 
lynching, universal suffrage, univer 
sal and free common school training, 
abolition of the Jim Crow car, repeal! 
of segregation ordinances, equal civil 
rights in public institutions. At both 
meetings DuBois’ program spoke the 
mind of the articulate race 


also to 


leaders 

To be sure, DuBois never inherited 
Washington's authority; no Negro 
did. DuBois’ voice carried further 
than any other single Negro’s, but 
it never rang with command; it was 
more like the loudest voice in a large 
and dissonant chorus. Furthermore, 
within the range of his influence Du 
Bois handicapped himself by right- 
eous, tempestuous arrogance. He 
could get away with this tone with 
many Negroes; but when he com 
plained about the incompetence of 
the Negro press and the rascality of 
Negro clergymen, he was needling 
his most important potential allies 
The less educated elements of the 
Negro population might put up with 
DuBois’ arrogance as the price of 
his intellectual greatness. But men 
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of comparable intelligence and train- be deceived and half-informed. But segregation however 
ing—Professor Alain Locke of How if what I have seen with my own eyes anathema, and the 
ard University was a Rhodes scholar and heard with my own ears is him go. The Neg 
were not ready to accept DuBois’ Bolshevism, I am a Bolshevik.” Like friends had worked 
view of himself at its face value. Yet Pan-Africa, Russia seemed to offer a_ Bois, uncomp: 
with all these reservations, the es glimpse of the future, especially be equality too 
sential fact remains that no other cause of its “workingman’s psychol DuBois who so 
Negro in 1920 reached a national ogy” and its freedom from a color Washington. His old 
audience so effectively line. Negatively, it gained by the trated, his new p 
For fifteen more years DuBois stayed hatred of those white powers which went back to Atlanta 
on with the NAACP as editor of his bore the special brunt of DuBois ilone as he had been in 
almost personal magazine, the Crisis disapproval rraduate days at Harvard 
His goal remained the same—full Yet the paragon existed at a dis \ decade passed at Atlanta 
rights for all Negro Americans im tance, and DuBois’ enthusiasm for a good deal of homage to an 
mediately. But the war had chilled Russia did not extend to American no longer at the cente 
his expectations from white America. Communists, the “young jackasses honorary degrees from Atlanta 
Progressivism had let the Negro who mouthed Marxist cliches with ind Wilberforce; a testim 
down, and when the Negro returned out understanding American condi birthday party; membership in 
trom the Great Crusade, he was met tions. The sentiment was recipro- National Institute of Arts and I 
by the “Red Summer” of 1919 which cated: the Communists labeled Du He wrote a weekly newspapel 
according to John Hope Franklin, Bois an imperialist follower of Book- umn, published a_ book 
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“ushered in the greatest period of er T. Washington, a “betrayer of the Phylon, a sociological quart 
interracial strife the nation had ever Negro people” and a spokesman for organized regional conferen 
witnessed. For an angry moment, Du “Negro bourgeois reformism.” In Neg 

Bois recommended violence as the this context DuBois’ enthusiasm for 

answer to violence. Then when anger Russia had no domestic effects 

burned itself out almost as complete The Great Depression created 

ly as the tlealism of the war years, he 


new situation. Long the vi 
settled down to a long struggle tradition of “last hiretl, 
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Since white America, even liberal the Negro suffered out of propor 
white America, had done so little for tion to his numbers as the economy 


the Negro, DuBois looked about for 


new allies. He found two possibil 


slid downward. Ever conscious of 


responsibility as the race's leader 


ities: dark-skinned men everywhere peyer doubted it even when others 
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in the world who were growing res did DuBois searched for a way out 
tive under their white colonial mas- White America had done | 
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The one led to the Pan-African move dead for the moment; world socia 
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ism, Communist or non-Communist, 
The Pan-African movement took promised the Negro nothing. His 


asm for the Soviet Union 


in 
the form of a series of congresses at people facing disaster, he turned to ty it of Negro 


which colored men representing no the only allies on whom he felt the t rea 
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to suri r powe! 
one but themselves gathered in Eu- Negro could count: his twelve mil ,. o> the. Aemecletinnts 
rope to condemn white colonialism. jon Negro fellow Americans. He where once h nod thew 
Chey accomplished little beyond forc- told his people to look for economic 

ing DuBois to do some fresh think-  cecurity in voluntary 


ing about colonial problems the 


ide 


rrowed to 
segregation i ind st 
formation of a Negro economy other hands 

within the American economy. Let wove the 

ES Negroes work for their own people, White, 
using their purchasing power to sup- feuded 
Che Seviet Union was a more re- port their own. Their universities 

warding enthusiasm, for socialism, as could plan for them, their business- 4 gregarious, n 
DuBois saw it, gave voice to the de- men could organize, their artists ¢tiator who used fir 
pressed masses, black and _ white. could enrich. Let white men flounder to expand Negro 
Initially cautious, he soon pro- (in capitalist greed; the Negro could ou > ensions al 
nounced Russia “the most amazing flourish in cooperative sufficiency tion taxed the patience 
and hopeful phenomenon” in the Segregation without discrimination, How much office space 
post-war world, and after a subsidized he called it Statesman to have? W 
trip to Russia in 1926, he told his The plan ended DuBois’ career as the mail? The two 
Crisis readers: “I stand in astonish- a leader of we race. To the NAACP, through memoranda. VW 
ment and wonder at the revelation of with which he had been associated in an elevator the 
Russia that has come to me. I may for the 24 years since its beginning, room closet, they 
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see each other. Policy divided them 
even more decisively. Despite endless 
denials, White was friendly to the 
Truman Administration, this at a 
time when DuBois thought that Pres- 
ident Truman was supporting co- 
lonial powers at the expense of sub 
ject peoples and was looking for a 
capitalist war to crush Russia. When 
these views led DuBois to support 
Henry A. Wallace publicly in 1948, 
White used the occasion to have Du 
Bois fired. 


For DuBois the pattern of the post- 
war world was clear: England and 
the United States were imperialist 
and discriminatory, Russia was neith 
er. Business interests controlled 
America’s direction: the Baruch plan 
was a trick to prevent the peacetime 
use of atomic energy; the Truman 
Doctrine armed Greece against Rus 
sia for the benefit of Great Britain; 
the Marshall Plan promised large 
profits to American investors and 
sought to re-establish European 
wealth at the expense of the colonies. 
On the other hand, no tarnish dulled 
the luster of the Soviet Union: Molo- 
tov was “the one statesman at San 


Francisco who stood up for human 
rights and the emancipation of col 


onies.”” The clarity of this balance 
gave order in a complex world. 

American Communists and others 
similarly well disposed to Russian 
policy welcomed their new ally. For- 
gotten were the epithets on both 
sides. DuBois was wooed with vigor. 
The New Masses published his arti- 
cles, gave him an award, named him 
a contributing editor. When he was 
dismissed from the Association, Mass- 
es and Mainstream and the Daily 
Worker screamed condemnation. Lat- 
er on he became “one of the greatest 
living Americans,” and finally the 
“recognized ‘Dean of American Let- 
ters.’ For his part, DuBois said he 
would be a “fellow traveler with 
Communist or capitalist, with white 
man or black,” as long as “he walks 
toward the truth.” 

DuBois had a remarkably busy 
career with his new friends. After 
his dismissal from the Association, he 
joined the Council on African Af- 
fairs as vice-chairman (Paul Robeson 
was chairman). Then he mounted the 
“peace” crusade as a featured speaker: 
New York in March 1949, Paris in 
April, Moscow in August, and Prague 
the following year. He became chair- 
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man of the Peace Information Center 
in New York City, the American 
agency for collecting signatures to 
the “Stockholm peace petition.” In 
the fall of 1950, he ran for the U.S. 
Senate against Herbert H. Lehman 
and Joe R. Hanley on the American 
Labor Party ticket. Then in Febru 
ary 1951, a Washington grand jury 
indicted DuBois and others for fail- 
ing to register the Peace Information 
Center as the “agent of a foreign 
principal.” 


The indictment marked the final 
turning point in DuBois’ career. 
When the case came to trial, the pre- 
siding judge dismissed it because the 
government failed to establish a 
nexus DuBois’ group and 
any foreign principal. Yet as a result 
of the trial, DuBois cut himself loose 
from the American struggle for equal- 
ity and associated himself with a 
“world concept of human uplift,” the 
forces fighting for peace and for the 
working classes. In DuBois’ view 
these forces were best represented by 
Russia. Mulling over the post-war 
world and his own trial, sorting out 
friends and enemies, he charged that 
colored leaders all over the world 
had abandoned their people to be 
come lackeys of capitalism. Ralph J. 
Bunche, who had won the Nobel 
Peace Prize for achieving a truce be 
tween Israel and the Arab states, had 
made the Negro an unwitting part 
ner to the betrayal of democracy in 
Israel when he should have “stood 
firm against vacillation, compromise, 
and betrayal by our Department of 
State.” Negroes had moved far in 
fifty years—they could move no 
farther unless they fought American 
capitalist-imperialists hell-bent on 
curbing social welfare and destroying 
Russia. On essential points—peace, 
socialism, education, race prejudice 

Russia, in DuBois’ view, had no 
peer. The United States could expect 
his loyalty, but Russia won his hopes. 
Because Negro leaders refused to copy 
his enthusiasm for the Soviet Union, 
because Negroes generally failed to 
heed and to succor him, he publicly 
turned his back on their efforts. 

The final break put a tragic end 
to DuBois’ career, for the Negro in 
America owes him much. One cannot 
say that the Negro’s progress since 


between 


1903 is the result of DuBois’ agita- 
tion: DuBois’ ideas belonged to oth 
well, and many other 
than agitation have contributed to 
the Negro’s advance in fifty 
Yet DuBois, more than anyone else, 
pointed the way for the Negro by 
his steady refusal to allow the Negro 
comfort in anything less than his full 
rights as an American. Hammering 
away at America’s conscience and at 
the Negro’s pride, arguing, cajoling, 
threatening, retreating when 
sary, advancing when possible, he 
staked out the Negro’s claim so un 
mistakably that others could carry on 
when he faltered. At home, and 
abroad as well, in South Africa as 
well as in the United States, his writ 
ings gave colored men courage for 
their fight. His monthly 
held up the strong, 
wavering, and flayed the 
misers. The Crisis became the 
of Negro achievement; its 
gave recognition to success in every 
field, and young find 
there a place for their creations. Even 
DuBois’ aloofness became an 
it removed him in Negro eyes from 
everyday life and, by giving him a 
transcendent quality, it raised the 
goal of aspiration. The austere Dr 
DuBois reminded Negro intellectuals 
that courage talent 
a man—and a race—fa1 


ers as forces 


years. 


neces 


editorials 
re-ch irged the 
compro 
rec ord 
columns 


artists could 


asset 


and could carry 


Now at the end of 
will be ninety this month—his im 
mediate past blots the 
past. Men need long memories and 
a sense of history to do him justice, 
for recently he has had little of value 
to say to the Negro. Last May when 
the Schomberg Collection, the branch 
of the New York Public Library 
which specializes in Negro history, 
had a littl ceremony to unveil a 
bronze head of DuBois by William 
Zorach, it was a chance to go behind 
recent events and give the man the 
recognition which, 25 years before, 
everyone knew he had earned. A 
large crowd appeared overflowing in 
to 135th Street. Nice things were 
said, by Van Wyck Brooks and E. 
Franklin Frazier among But 
except for the Amsterdam News, 
right in the neighborhood, the Negro 
press ignored the event. The present 
had consumed the past, and an old 
man was reminded that people have 
short memories. After such a 
it was a stark valedictory. 


a long life—he 


out remote! 


others. 


career, 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Curbing Intolerance, Trends in Rural 
Voting, and How to Make a Best Seller 


How Some States 
Combat Bigotry 


by L. L. & J. V. HOPKINS 


tp or the most dramatic displays 


of the power of the states to over 
come racial prejudice has been un 
folding quietly for more than a dec 
ade in four Northeastern states. These 
states have the oldest the most 
powerful of the commissions 
against discrimination. And in nine 
other states, younger commissions are 
widening the experiment in anti-dis 
crimination 


and 


State 


laws 

With the exception of New Mexico 
and Colorado, all of the 13 states are 
well north of the 
and most traditionally have been as 
sociated with advances in the field of 
legislation: New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Washington, Oregon, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin 


SOK ial 


Minnesota, 


Their laws and anti-discrimination 
records are at least a partial answet 
to civil rights critics who claim the 
North has only been a pot calling the 
kettle black. For if there is wide- 
spread discrimination in the North, 
there has also been notable improve 
ment. There is evidence of vigorous 
action as well as good intentions. To 
put it plainly: the North is beginning 
to put its house in order 

The anti-discrimination laws 
in age. The four oldest are those of 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, enacted between 


vary 


February, 1958 


Mason-Dixon line,. 


1945 and 1947. The most 


Wisconsin's and Colorado's 


recent are 
Wiscon 
sin’s was on the books for some years 
but unenforceable until 1957 
Colorado's Fair Employment Prac 
tices statute, negligible because it ap 
plied only to state 
broadened in 1957 to 
employers as well 


was 


Iwencies 


private 


was 


cove! 


The laws also vary greatly in scope 
New 
ample, have power only in the area 
of employment. Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Jersey can enforce 
equality in employment, education 
policies, public accommodations, and 
in publicly assisted housing. Others 
are broadening their control. In 1957 
Washington brought public accom 
modations and publicly assisted hous 
ing within its scope, while neighbor 
ing Oregon added publicly assisted 
housing powers. Both states had had 
only FEP statutes for eight 
Common to all 13 states are admin 
istrative agencies which are empow- 
ered to open jobs, training schools, 
residences, and public facilities to 
people who have found them closed 
in the past 


Michigan and Mexico, for ex 


years 


At the heart of their success is the 
strength of the laws: the fact that 
orders by the commissions can be en 
forced in the courts. States which 
have attempted non-enforceable com 
pliance—Indiana and Kausas are two 

have made only minor progress. 


It might seem that these anti-dis- 
crimination laws merely duplicate 
constitutional guarantees, but there is 
a real difference. It is the difference 
between a tribute to free speech cut 
in marble and a policeman standing 


at the corner seeing to it that man 
can speak out without interlerenc 


Nass 


tory powers, olters a 


achusetts, with its wide statu 
good cle scriptuion 
of this strong-armed approach. In 
Fair Emp! 
made 


yment 


1946, it passed a 

Practices Act which 
nial ol 
religious 


work because of “race 
national! 


1950, it 


creed, Origin OI 


banned 
age, 
A second 


adeniai 


defined as 


ancestry.”” In 
ot work 
between 


because ol 
15 and 65 imend 


ment made it unlawtul to discri 
inate in places of public 
discrimi 


dation or to use 


vertising concerning such 
the same time, segregati 
} 1,1 


crimination were torbiaacn 


housing 


The Massachusetts 
empowered to receive 
investigate complaints ol 
tion. If the di 
ent—and the 
to acquiesce in 
the matter goes to 
Waiting beyond the 


courts and the 


scriminati 
ottending 
conciiialti 


ultimate 
conte mpt powe rs 

One 
Massachusetts 


significant advant 


FEP 


to order 


law is the 


ot powe! paymen 


wages, upgrading, or hiri 


York and New 


these powers and in 


have 


1955, the 


Jersey 
ington commission obtai 
The 
in another respect. It is 
Connecticut, 
syivania are the 


Massachusetts 
one 
Minnesota, a1 


which a 


others 
its commission to initiate complaints 
The other 


wail tor 


hine commissions must 


private citizens to seni 
them with charges of discriminatio1 
The 
anti-discrimination laws 
World War Il An executive orde1 
by President Roosevelt established an 
FEPC on the barred 
discrimination in companies working 
on federal This extended 
non-discriminatory employment 
ove! an 
Equally 


labor 


impetus [ol passage 


came duri yg 


federal level and 
contracts 


cies enormous 
important 


shortage 


was the crit 

Necessity mothered 
equality in thousands of “lily 
and 


through their own patterns of 


white 
{ roke 
habit 


inies 


occupations, Negroes 


and began seeking jobs in comp 


and ofhces they would not have 





dreamed of entering before the 1940's 

International Harvester, G. Fox 
and Co.’s department store in Hart 
ford, Connecticut, and the Penn Fruit 
Co.'s chain stores in Philadelphia are 
among the most distinguished firms 
which ordered non-discriminatory 
policies in their personnel depart 
ments without waiti.g tor either the 
comfort or the force of the law. After 
FEP statutes were enacted hundreds 
of companies hired their first Negroes 
without persuasion or coercion, be- 
cause they wanted to and now had 
the strength—and excuse—of the law 
behind them. 


Where it was necessary, the com 
missions went to work, applying per 
suasion in conferences with offenders, 
and, if the plea fell on deaf ears, 
putting the case to hearing tribunals 
and the courts. But this has been 
infrequent. New York, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey have handled a 
combined total of 6,967 cases but 
have had only 13 hearings. What 
normally happens is that commissions 
and offenders meet each other hallt- 
way. Conferences are held, the law 
is explained, and, in New York, a 
Negro is hired by a large law firm; 
in Oregon, a Japanese-American wins 
a civil service job; in New Mexico, a 
Mexican-American at a copper mine 
is given integrated company housing; 
and in Massachusetts, three Negroes 
return to a cafe which no longer re- 
fuses to serve them. 


While the youngest of the commis 
sions still face problems of organiza- 
tion and technique, the oldest can 
look back on a record of achievement 
that is both obvious and substantial. 
Connecticut’s commission, established 
in 1943 but granted its first real pow- 
ers in 1947, is a good case in point 
even though its executive secretary 
must have felt apprehensive after his 
first complainant rang in. It was a 
Negro woman, employed as a domes- 
tic, who wanted to know whether the 
commission could force her to work 
for Jewish families. 

Only a few years before, in 1940, 
out of a working Negro population 
of 11,919, there were just 16 Negro 
stenographers, typists, and secretaries, 
and 17 clerical and similar workers 
on record in the entire state, most of 
them in Negro companies. 


34 


The Negro, even in Connecticut, 
had a long way to go, and in the ten 
years since the state enacted anti-dis- 
crimination statutes, the civil rights 
commission has hurried on a social 
revolution without anyone really no 
ticing. Working Negroes—who now 
number about 21,000 in Connecticut 

have turned up quietly in 
dreds of places: 


hun 


teachers in 51 Con- 
out of 169. Fifteen 
four cities employed 


school 
towns 
only 


e As 
necticut 
years ago 
them. 

e As policemen in fourteen towns, 
although only Hartford and New 
Haven employed them before the 
1940's. 

e As firemen in three cities, al 
though only Bridgeport had hired a 
Negro before FEP \ 

e As ofhce workers, trom sixteen 
in 1940 to 71 in 1946 (34 of whom 
were employed by the state) to 807 
in 1950 when FEPA had been on the 
books only three years. 

e As graduate nurses, 104 where 
there had been only six in 1944 when 
only two nursing schools in the state 
would accept them. 

e As telephone operators and 
skilled workers with the Southern 
New England Telephone Co., all since 
1947. 

e As sales clerks in smaller towns 
like Stamford and Greenwich as well 
as in the cities, for a spectacular in- 
crease from nine in 1944 to 202 in 
1950. 

e As integrated members of the 
Connecticut National Guard since 
1948, and since 1951, on an equal 
footing in the Federal Organized Re- 
serve Corps, making complete the in- 
tegration of the armed services within 
the state. 

e And, only since the mid-1940's, 
as engineers, draftsmen, plumbers, 
electricians, bricklayers, social work 
ers with jurisdiction over non-colored 
cases, accountants, and in a host of 
other professional and skilled jobs 
over the entire state. 

But if there are Negroes in 13 
states who have found a long lost ally 
in the statute books, there are others 
among them who have seen the law 
fall woefully short of their misery. 
On the average, some 50 per cent of 
all complaints handled are dismissed 
because of lack of probable cause or 
jurisdiction and yet, as the commis- 
sions readily admit, this does not al- 


mean there was no discrimina 
tion. It merely means the commission 
either didn’t have a good enough 
case, or lacked power to act 

By law, 
not to reveal the content of concilia 
tions with discriminating parties, and 
the record can be misleading. Oregon 
for example, notes that in 57 satistac 
tory settlements, the complainant in 
28 benefited directly by “being offered 
the job 
bership previously denied 
in the other 29° satistactory 
ments, presumably the 
ment was less positive 

But doubtless 
formation is a 
barrie! 


ways 


commissions are bound 


the union mem 

But 
settle 
accomplish 


] 
[or] 


this security of in 


virtue as well as a 


to evaluation of the commi 
sion’s work. Conciliation without pri 
vacy would be a and if the 


commissions forced to 


larce, 
were court to 
settle each complaint, the burdens of 
time alone would be 
with the speed of successful concilia 
complainants eks 


without work and paycheck 


crushing. 'kven 


tion, may go we 


In ten 
ers and conciliators become fa 
miliar with a that ay 
pears sooner or later in most negotia 
tions. It might be named 
bad results.” 

Many personnel ofhcers fore 
men, in refusing to Negroes 
have done so not because of personal 
prejudice but because of what 
imagine will 


years, COMMISSION Teseare 
have 
‘Straw man 
imaginary 


ind 


hire 


they 
happen down in the 
shop or out in the ofhce. The New 
York law firm which rejected the 
Negro to spare the feelings of other 
workers, the Oregon 
which barred a_ Japanese-American 
because “as an identifiable member 
of a minority group he is unsuited 
for dealing with the public,” the 
Washington medical clinic which re 
jected the application of a 
doctor just don't have 
enough Jewish patients to keep you 
busy”’—all these are part of a single, 
monotonous refrain. 

the legislatures 
have granted their commissions pow 
er to act in public housing discrim 
ination. But this authority gives them 
control over only a negligible frac 
tion of all state 
What the commissions need and have 
been seeking is legislation making il 
legal the refusal to sell, rent, or lease 
housing because of race, religion, or 
national origin 


State agency 


Jewish 
because “we 


Several ol state 


the residences in a 
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I he COMMISSIONS will also propose 
I 


the ve in the past, 
ind education 
New York, 


powers to prevent 


I ie 


New 
ichusetts have 


Only 
\fass 
discrimination in educational 
only Ma 
Pennsylvania have 


with 


Jersey and 
prac 
and 
et experimented 


outlawing discrimination — be 


tices and sachusetts 


ius¢e 


experiment con 


lirteen states, thei 


will do much 
other state 


records of achievement 


legislatures 


discrimina 


oO convince 


that racial and religious 
tion is not the concern of private 


parties ilone too: 
: | 
use 
coal 
ga 


lat relusing 


Political Trends 
Down on the Farm 


by DONALD R. MURPHY 


Des Moines 
H”™ wiLt farm people in the Mid 
dle West vote in 1958? The us 
ual guessing on this point has been 
speeded up by the Proxmire triumph 
in Wisconsin. In August of 1957, Wil 
liam Proxmire, Democrat, ran against 
Walter J]. Kohler, Republican 
former governor, for the 
by the death of 
McCarthy 
Note the political 
this 


and 
seat vacated 
Senator Joseph R 
background ot 

the 


election: In 1952, 
Wisconsin was 60 pet 


special 
farm vote in 
cent for The farm vote 
taking 


cent of the 


I 1S¢ nhowe I 
is estimated by townships 
where 85 per residents 


ire classified by the census as rural 


farm.) In 1956, in these same 
the Eisenhower vote dropped 
But in August of 1957, 
the Republican (Kohler) vote in these 
townships dropped to 30.5 per cent 

This has the look of a farm land 
slide. But before analyzing it, let's 
see what has been happening in an 
farm 

In 1952, the Iowa farm vote (meas 
ured the same Wisconsin) 
was 68 per cent for Eisenhower. In 
1956, the vote in the 
same farm townships was down to 53 
per cent. And the Democratic can 
didate for the U. S. Senate, although 
beaten in the whole, car 


town 
ships 


to 55 pel cent 


othe state, lowa 
way as in 


Eisenhower 


State as a 


February, 1958 


ried the farm precincts by a narrow 
The 


tor governor, 


Democratic candidate 


with a 


margin 
stronger tarm 
tv, was elected 

worrving Re 
and 


Figures like these are 
publican especially 
House 

(Con 


Wis 


Secretary ol 


candidates 
Republican members of the 

of Representatives. A few, like 
Melvin R. Laird of 
have urged that 
Evra Taft 
innounce 
with the 
farm program 
Yet statements of 


not proved to be 


rressman 
msin 
Agriculture 

red. Others 


Benson be 
that 
Administra 


loudly 


thev di 


ivrTet 
tion’s 
kind 
adequate political 

two of the Re 
farm Congressmen 
to their 


this have 


Insurance At least 
publican 
nN 1956 


be aten 
constituents, “I 
But they 


said 


hate Benson too.” lost any 


iy 


back to W 
happened in the spe 
1957. Did 
Republi 


Democrats 


SuUDDpoOS« wi vO 


sconsin 
ind see what 
election in August of 


Proxmire 


cial 
win because the 
ins stayed home and the 
This was one theory ad 


} 
t 


turned out? 
1 


vanced 


What 1 


ufter the election 


tually did happen 
ft? [ a widely 

irm paper, interviewed 

ross-section ot tar 


ir polls 


iarm 
voted f 
n 1956 but 
\ugust, 1957 


Here is what the Poll found 


Of the farm people who voted for 

Ike in November, 1956 
23 per cent of the 
August 


tl per cent of the women stayed 


men stayed 


home in 


home 


Ot the farm ind who 


Stevenson 


men women 


voted for 
cent of the staved 


21 per men 


home 
17 per cent of the women stayed 
home 


The Kohler 
stay-at-home Eisenhower 
en. But not fatally 
to Kohler 
many 


the 
wom 


hurt by 
farm 
The real damage 
came in another 
Eisenhower voters of 
shifted to Proxmire in 1957 


vote was 


Too 


1956 


way 


Of voters tor Eisenhower in No 


vember, 1956 


27 per cent ol the 


men shifted to 
Proxmire¢ 

pel cel 
to Proxmire 
i voters tor Stevenson in 
One per cent of the 
to Kohler 
None f the wome! 
hifted | 
The 


Proxmu 


men 


irm program 


Benson. This 


Of the mer 
Proxmiure 


14 


Only 
Administration's 
while bb per « 
Only thre 

son was doi 
ato 
i- r cent 


ing a poor 


Women 


Less sati 
how those 


than in Iowa, Minnesota 
This 

publican Congressmen 

1058 Yer 


d that in some ci 


makes it look 


he worried about 


be not 
sional districts, the farm 
portant even ina it 

should also be remembers 
farmers preferred the Demo 
the Republicans on fa 
both 1952 and 
ctrl ted nr Fis , 


1956. ha 


Before the 1956 electi 
e-Homestead Poll 
farmers Which party 

lican or Democratic, 
likely to do the better 
to raise farm 

Of the 
cent named the Democr: 
22 per cent named the Republ 
Yet Eisenhower carried th 
Why? 

The clue another ques 
tion: “Which party, the Republ. n 


incon 


men intervie, 


farn 
tricts 


may le in 





or Democratic, do you think is like- 
ly to do the better job in preventing 
war?” 

lowa farm women gave the Re- 
publicans a vote of 53 per cent with 
only six per cent for the Democrats. 
Their husbands were somewhat less 
emphatic, but the trend was the same 
way. To a good many farm people, 
the 1956 election issue seemed as 
simple as this: “Which do you think 
is more important, preventing war 
or raising farm income?” 

If raising farm income seemed more 
important, they voted Democratic. If 
preventing war seemed more impor- 
tant, they voted Republican. A post- 
election survey by the Wallace-Home- 
stead Poll nailed down this point. In 
February, 1957, Iowa farmers were 
asked to comment on their November, 
1956 vote. 

After finding out how the farmer 
voted, this question was asked: “If 
you voted for Eisenhower, did you 
have in mind mostly (1) Raising farm 
income (2) Preventing another war 
(3) Other issues?” 

This is the way 
voters responded: 


the Eisenhower 


MEN WOMEN 

Raising farm income 12% 7% 
Preventing war ' 54 62 
Other issues 34 31 
Stevenson voters were asked 
same question. They answered: 


the 


MEN WOMEN 
Raising farm income 66% 66% 
Preventing war 8 9 
Other issues 26 25 
The Wisconsin Agriculturtst Poll 
did a similar post-mortem on the 
1956 farm vote in Wisconsin. The 
answers came out much the same 
way. Of those who voted for President 
Eisenhower, 58 per cent of the men 
and 69 per cent of the women credited 
the peace issue. Of those who voted 
for Stevenson, 70 per cent of the men 
and 68 per cent of the women credited 
the farm income issue. 

But since then, Sputnik has ap- 
peared. Farmers who had thought the 
Republicans the best protectors of 
the nation and guardian of the peace 
may now have other ideas. So the elec- 
tion questions in the Middle West 
farm regions may be these: 


1. Will farmers continue to picture 
the Democrats as farm income raisers? 


2. Will farmers continue to picture 


36 


the Republicans as the guardians of 
peace and preparedness? 

So far as we can tell now, a major- 
ity of farmers think they'll get a bet- 
ter deal on farm income from the 
Democrats. But nobody knows yet 
just what they think about the Re- 
publicans as the peace party. In No 
vember 1956, farmers recognized 
Eisenhower and the Republicans as 
the peace party. Even so, in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin, the best 
Ike could do was to split the vote 
almost evenly. 

With farmers more emphatic about 
raising farm income and more doubt- 
ful about the Republicans’ claim to 
peace and preparedness, what will 
happen? That is what worries Re 
publican candidates. One mid-west 
GOP recommendation is to get rid 
of Benson. Another hope is that hog 
prices will be at least as good in the 
fall of 1958 as in the fall of 1956. 
They probably won't be. 


How ‘Howl’ Became 
A Best Seller 


by DICK MEISTER 


JILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS con 

cludes his introduction to Al- 
len Ginsberg’s Howl and Other Poems 
with the warning, “Hold back the 
edges of your gowns, Ladies, we are 
going through hell.” Most critics 
agree it is a worthwhile trip, but the 
San Francisco Police Department, 
poking a blue nose into the poems 
last year, declared the journey “unfit 
for children.” “Howl,” called by 
many the most significant single long 
American poem since World War II, 
was banned from San Francisco book 
stores for reasons contrary to a 1957 
Supreme Court ruling. The Court, 
declaring a Michigan obscenity law 
unconstitutional, had ruled a_ book 
could not be banned for a lack of 
juvenile fitness. 

The San Francisco police concern 
for youthful morality was equally un- 
appreciated by Municipal Judge 
Clayton W. Horn. After a trial of 
several months in which the alleged 
obscenity of “Howl” debated, 
Judge Horn ruled the book of poems 
could be sold in the city. In his de 
cision Judge Horn laid down a set of 
rules which, he made clear, should 
guide San Francisco police in future 


was 


hooks : 


heve 


His rul 


police 


“dirty 
seemed to 1 


prowlings for 
ing 
censorship duty and place it with the 
individual reader said, in 
short, that if a reader didn't approve 


a publication the reader alone had a 


from 


The judge 


} 


right to censor it, by merel 
to read the offensiv« 

“The best method of censorship,” 
Judge Horn pointed out, “is by 
people as 


reltusing 
material 


the 
self-guardians of 
opinion.” Echoing late New 
Mayor Jimmy Walker, he supposed 
“no girl was ever ruined by a book.’ 
The “Howl” case was the nation’s 
first obscenity test 
Court ruled last June that ¢ 
obscenity law 
Judge Horn’s 
some salve for the sting of that ruling 
in which Justice Brennan, in the 
jority opinion, held the 
scenity to be 


public 
York 


1 


since the Supreme 
lifornia’s 
stitutional 


provi le 


was ( 7 
decision may 


hha 


“whether to 
person, applying contempora 
munity standards, the dominant 
theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals to interest 


j prurient 
Justice 


(Italics mine.) In his dissent, 
Douglas noted this made for 
munity censorship in one ol 
forms [creating] 
the battle literati 
the Philistines, the Philistines 
tain to win.” He said 
inflicted for thoughts provoked 
for overt anti-social « 
... Government should be ¢ 
with anti-social 
utterances.” 
This time the Philistines lost. Judge 
Horn ignored much of the futile spec 
ulation over a book's 
insoluble question in 
ruled that the 
terial must have a 
prave or corrupt the 
point that it presents a clear and pres 


} 


“com 
its worst 
a regime where, in 
between the ind 
are ce! 
‘punishment ts 
not 
acts or mnduct 
oncerned 
with 


conduc : not 


“obscenity,” an 


inv case, and 
“the 


tendency to de 


test is that ma 


readers , to 


ent danger of inciting to anti-social 
or immoral action.” (Italics mine.) 
“*Howl,’”’ Judge Horn said, would 
have to be “entirely lacking in social 
importance” to be held “obscene.” 

Under California’s severe obscenity 
Statute, anyone writing, 
publishing, keeping for 
ing or distributing an “obscene” or 
“indecent” book is liable to fine and 
imprisonment (New York's 
merely permits injunction for 
violation.) 

California’s heavy-handed law hit 
hard at bookdealer-poet Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti and his clerk, Shigeyoshi 


COM sing, 
sale, advertis 


law 
such 
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Murao. Arre 


scenity charge 


ob 


How i. 


ent on trial fac 


the 


ing a $590 fine a six months in jail 


after a raid on Ferlinghetti’s City 
Lights Pocket Book Shop 
and distributor of the poem 
Ten weeks 
Collector of ( 


publisher 


before the police raid, 
Mac 


Francisco 


Chester 
San 
realous and notably 
the second ship 
sent to the 
MacPhee 
“Howl” was ! children 
tha wer ks 


overruled | | S 


ustoms 
Phee, described by the 
Chronicle as 


prissy,” 


“ove! 
confiscated 
“How! 


its English printet 


ment of city by 


too, said 
but a 
later was 
in San 
mms collector com 
“the first 
1 decision of ours has been 


little less 
\ttorney 
Francisco 

that for 


plained time in 


four years 


overridden.’ 


Six days later two police inspectors 
the City Lights book shop, 
copies of “Howl” The 
Man (a magazine Ma 
confiscated, 


entered 


bought and 


VMisce laneous 
Phee had 
different 

Murao, and issued 


also though a 
sales ( lerk 
for Fer 
arresting of 
“come 
words I 


arrested 
imrant 


issue 
1 WwW 
The 
the publi 


and use vul 


linghetti’s arrest 


ficers said itions 
out 


filthy 
But police also 


right 
mean 
gar 
were 


gal 
lat are 
admitted 
publicity 


when he 


words tl verv vul 
they 
on the 


“going given 


collector of customs tried to 
keep the books out of this country.” 
Murao $500 bail 


supplied by the American Civil Lib 


was released on 


erties Union and Ferlinghetti, out of 


the time 
} 


ris 


town at 
himself return 

Officers San Fr 
nile bureau promised if 
“Howl . prove 
pick up other books containing “dirty 
“Anything not suitable for 
publication in newspapers,” said the 
juvenile bureau's Captain William A 
Hanrahan, “shouldn't be published at 
all.” 

Book Editor William Ho, an of the 
pointing out 


promise d to give 


up 


| on 


from incisco’s juve 


ction against 
they would 


] 
successtul 


words 


San Francisco Chronicle 
the law in 
in the 19338 finding for Tames Joyce's 
book could 


judged by its words, one by one, 


such cases was laid down 


not be 
but 


Ulysses, noted “a 


must be read in its ¢ pre 


sumably neither nor by 


a totalitarian ‘Bi watching 


over us.” 


Ferlinghetti, earlier 


had 


} 
who 


922 
7 


JS 
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“thanked’ MacPhee 


“Howl,” “thereby renderings 


{or 


ous,” somet ould have 


tore window 
1 down on 


book 
the we 


glare 1 window | 


banned excellent 
tion ol 
including tl 
the display 
books 
en “Howl” 


hundreds of 


for 


sought other targets 


emian ( init 


mn 
, 
reported 
I 


downtow! 


hooks 
shelves the day of the raid 

The Northern California Booksell 
Association called it * i 
that a bookdealer 
“at the sole 


ers nsufferable 
] 


) 
could be arrested 


discretion of a police of 


ficer, regardless of his qualifications’ 


to judge literature “and regardless of 


his knowledge of judicial precedent 
Earlier, Anthony Boucher, speaking 
for the Mystery Writers of America, a 


1 trom the vant 


group tar rem 


L rd school ot Ginsberg had com 


plained of wh the same tl 
Other earl protest had come from 
Henry Rag ditor of Poet VW 

Williams; Kenne 


unofticial 


ing 


Rex 
San 
San 


liam ( 
roth leader 
Francisco “renaissance’ 
Francisco State College P: 
the American ( 

later 


ind 7 he 


the trial 


which 
COUNSE l; 
Whe n 
Murao waived 
had 


Speiser, who 


ind 


rendants three 


rence 
California obscenity law 


to the state and federal constitution 


}. W Jake) Ehrlich 
lawver who donated his usu vy hi 
ind Albert 


} 


American Civil 


famous crimil 


rh 
Be nd ch 


priced services: 


Liberties 


s 
Francisco, covered the 





White Supremacy 
At Home and Abroad 


by GEORGE W. 


_ THE tragedy at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, was thrown into the 
seas of racial passions that surrounds 
our world, anti-American 
feeling were created abroad that will 
be washing our shores for years. At 
the very foundation of American re 
lations with the rest of the world 
resides the problem that regardless of 
all we have done to purge ourselves 
of the sin of racialism we are, in 
fact, still a country where white 
supremacy is practiced and where a 
colored skin is a badge of inferiority 
Thus the two-thirds of the human 
race which is colored recoils at what 
they see here. All the glamour of 
Hollywood and = our 
abundance cannot erase the fact that 
here is a country where the ideal 
of “the great melting pot” has been 


4 


a reality only for white Europeans 


tides of 


economy of 


There is only one other country in 
the world where the sin of what 
Gandhi called “the white man’s in 
curable pride” is practiced to the same 
extent as in America. That is in the 
Union of South Africa, where two and 
a half million whites lord it over nine 
million Africans and Asians. Here, 
as in the American South, there exists 
a system of official white supremacy; 
segregated eating, housing, 
tion, and recreational facilities con- 
strain the black man on every side. 


educa 


Americans congratulate themselves 
on their progress in race relations by 
asserting that although things are 
pretty bad here, at least they are not 
so bad as in South Africa. This state 
ment is true only within limits and 
if it leads to a sense of moral superi 
ority, it is utterly false. The Ameri 
can dilemma and that of the Union 
have a great deal in common, and 
both countries face an ominous fu 
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SHEPHERD, JR. 


they 
do not courageously contront the full 
depths ot moral 
problem 


ture, possibly ven disaster, if 


their common 


There 
can be no equality or brotherhood 


The moral issue is simple 


where there is separation, be it legal 

The South Africans have 
more leg separation; but we have 
n common with South Africa a deep 
spiritual isolation between white and 
black. In a world where equality now 


or spiritual 


7 


as the 
unifying bond between peoples, this 
knot with 
which we are confounded. The Rus 
sians, like Alexander, have seized the 
sword and cut the knot. But we Amer 
icans insist that it must be unraveled 


Will the 


The Negro no longet 


must be emotionally embraced 


isolation is the Gordian 


colored world wait? 


accepts his 
exploited second-class status. He is no 
longer satisfied to wait for a heaven 
where 


he is instead inspired by a vision of a 


“all God’s children got shoes”; 


new earth that can be his by his own 
making. He is on the march in South 
Africa and in the American South. It 
is this new-found determination and 
self-respect of the Negro himself 
which is the great force for change 
ind not the labors of good-hearted 
white liberals, although they have 
helped. The colored man is not, in 
longer for the white 
him equality With his 
hands, he 


deed, waiting any 
man to grant 


rough is grasping it for 





GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR., who ‘teach- 
es at Brooklyn College, served formerly 
as director of the American Committee 
on Africa. He is a member of the edi 
torial board of Africa Today and is the 
author of Walt in Darkness,” a 
study of current problems in Africa 
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himself in the paddy fields of Asia, 
the mines of South Africa, and in the 
new and industries of the 
South 

Men like Chief Albert Luthuli, the 
head of the South African National 
Congress, and Martin Luther King ol 
Montgomery, Alabama, represent the 
emergence of the Negro people 
ing inspiration from Christian convi 


villages 


Draw 


tion and Gandhian passive resistance 
they have molded movements of thei 
people to storm quietly and peace 
fully the barricades of the color bar 
The world has seen 
since the saintly figure of Gandhi led 
his people in a non-violent campaign 
against the brutalities of British 
colonialism more than 
There 


nothing like it 


I decade ago 
Western 
world condenmed Gandh 

veiled there are 
meaning souls today who accuse Mar 


were those in the 
who 
violence” as well 
tin Luther King of arousing passions 
ind Chief Luthuli of 

prisals against his people from the 
\frikane But both 
King and Luthuli have correctly un 
that 
the move 
lead them 
perhaps more violent 


Inviting re 


tough regim¢ 


derstood their 


people ire al 
ind that if they 


others will, with 


ready on 


do not 


ind extreme 


methods of resistance 


greatness of 


The real 
ments is the spirit of forgiving love 
in which their rejection of discrimi 
nation in all its forms takes place 
It is one of the modern miracles that, 
despite all that has happened from 
the slave trade to the present, Negro 
still have faith in the 
God the white man taught them to 
love 


their move 


leaders can 


forces that have created 
the American 
South are creating the revolution in 
South Africa. A 
Out of what were tribesmen and mine 
are the “black 
geoisie”’ lawyers 
The group is 
independent of any direct reliance 
upon mining, share-cropping, and 
other systems of exploitation of cheap 
labor. Educated and courageous, they 
are increasingly determined to lead 
their people 
freedom. 
The mass boycott of the buses in 
Johannesburg last spring, for 12 


The same 


our revolution§ in 


new class Is arising 


boys coming bour 


doctors, journal! 


ists, businessmen 


out of bondage, to 


The PROGRESSIVE 





‘ ks, was Mmspirea by the successful 


bus boycott program in Montgomery, u ivt and Bill 


Alabama. At the height of the South : p igainst 
African bovcott. some 60,000 Atri tot j , . methods by 
cans in the suburbs of Johannesburg m mel or do they have 
were walking about 18 miles a day = when pressed 
to and trom their work in the city : aS 7. lling send troop 
Many Alricans soon wore out the 
vs but walked on, on bare and 
blistered feet, five days a week, re 
turning to the sevTey ted hovels late 
ght with only time to d op with 
haustion tor a few hours sleep be 
e starting out igain Thousands 


empted to find temporary lodg 
the city proper, but they were 


i€ police who threw 


lor lacking permits 


I 


jail 

idence in the city 

Ihe South African ¢ 
lared that it would break the strike 
because it believed this to be a politi 


rovernment de 


cal demonstration more than a genu 
ine economic grievance of the people 
The actual situation out of which the 
boycott arose was a 25 per cent fare 
ncrease, which the African people 
could not afford on their scant wages 
This was not a strike against the gov 
ernment or the racial system of apa! 
theid in its initia ses. But t 

iccumulated resentment arising out 
tf the intensification of the Nationa! 
ist government's ap: 1 policy 
through the remov ricans from 
ireas within the cit i * closing 
f church-supported ool vided 
fuel to the fires ol passion that flared 
up over the fare incre hief I 

thuli’s African National Congress 


stayed discreetly in the background 


\tr 
fered 1 


attempts it | 
ful boycott in Mor 


ready had l ect! 


%~ the boycott while giving it quiet 
encouragement 


As in Montgomery, the spirit of , = 

} } : ' 1 wider non-white 

the people, Gespit tne hardships, won 
ing consciou 

out. This army of men and women aes 
whonen i 

rotesting with their feet, shouting 

P se 5S contidence 


fzukhwelwa We shall not ride” a - + - 1, 


finally gained their point. Brutal - 
} 


treatment was handed out by the 
police. More than 14,000 were arrest 1, 
mis Deen 


ed. Some were picked up on vagrancy lv. but neve 


charges for staying in the city with me ting: 
ns 


rinal campaigns in 1958 led hurch have rallied 
} 
t 


out passes, others had the air let out 


of their bicvcle tires, and some were 


ifter thousands had | rrested and fulness 


turned out ol i1utomobiles for : 
judges cran tol pose hong s 


overloading of hard labor and flogging f 

Most surprising was the warm olfenses as sitting on a bench mai 
hearted, sympathetic response of a ‘for whites only 
part of the white community that There a of course, \ if persecuted by thei 
realized for the first time the extrem«e ences between the situation in ow ith tremendous 
poverty of these people. Many whites South and in the Union of South 


stopped to give the strikers rides. As Africa. Unfortunately for the South 
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change in the attitude of the majority 
of whites in the Union of South Afri 
ca develops, it is probable that con- 
siderable violence will ultimately 
shatter this unhappy country from 
one end to the other. And in the long 
run Africans will gain the upper 
hand. If they can keep to peaceful 
tactics of boycotts, strikes, and dem 
onstrations, they will advance more 
rapidly; but there is no assurance they 
can do this if ruthless suppression 
continues. 


In America we believe that we face 
rough weather ahead but that on the 
whole we will find our way through 
the present storm to calmer seas. Yet 
in the light of the repercussions from 
Little Rock and all the intense emo 
tional resistance in the South, are we 
not being rather naive in assuming 
that we will escape widespread dis 
order? If we intend, as we must, to 
press ahead with integration in the 
deep South, devils may arise 
from this witches’ cauldron. While 
the South Africans are guilty of a 
complacent head-in-the-sand attitude, 
we, too, have a great deal of this 
ostrich vulnerability. In the weak and 
uncoordinated Administration ap 
proach lies the danger of situations in 
which federal troops will not prove 
to be such immediately pacifying 
agents. 

The gravest danger for 
that we will not recognize the ex 
tent to which this inner corruption 
of a spiritual apartheid inevitably 
destroys the appeal of the American 
dream for two-thirds of the world. 
much greater disaster than falling be 
hind the Russians in missile develop- 
ment would be to fail to develop full 
equality before the law for all citizens 
here at home. 


seven 


America is 


JS 
/ 3 “yf wie . 
LNG 
EK Ss i 


Ss 


THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM 


Urgently 
Dear Sirs 


After reading 
If India Falls,” 


want 


Kennedy's article 
January issue of The 
that I agree there 
is as much peril in being timid in the field 
of economic there is in failing 
ength 


Senator 
in the 
Progressive, I to say 
assistance as 


to rebuild our military st 


I want to Kennedy on 


veloping enthusiasm for 


compliment Senator 
his initiative in d 
a program pigeon-holed for 
the Administration. Immediate aid to 
would be the kind of deed 


urgently 


many months by 
India 
which is so 
needed to put meaning into th 
fine words in the Presiden State of the 


( nion message 
SENATOR JoserH S 


Washington, D« 


CLARK 


Plan for The Progressive 


Dear Sirs: 
contribution—$1 
possible to get, say, 5,000 
mark their calendars so as to 
four or five 
of waiting to hear 

breath of The Pr 


ictionr 


Herewith another small 
Would it not be 
subscribers to 
dollar 


send a times a 


what 


year in 
may be the 
before 


stead 


last ogresstve 


taking 


LARSON 
Wis 


BENNETI 
Bay 


Sistet 


Stop Nuclear Tests 


Dear Sirs 


On Chirstmas Eve, the 
Service Committee 
tional Petition 
to cancel the 
uled for next 
realistic 


American Friends 
began circulating a Na 
asking President Eisenhower 
nuclear sched 
a hrst 
and 
name 
tests as 
morally 


tests” 
Pacific, “as 
disarmament 
made in the 
of humanity labels the 
both “biologically destructive and 
indefensible 
The 


colors 


weapons 
April in the 
step toward 


peace The appeal is 


and 


back of the 
is designed 


challenge 


petition, printed in two 
as a conversation piece to 
attention and stimulate 
to-face 


ing quotations from the 


discussion 
in face interviews. It carries contrast 
Atomic Energy Com 
World Council of Churches 
include: “We 

DESOLATION: ACTION ON 


GUESSWORK.” 


mission and the 
Illustrated 
Lire—Not 
crpLe—Not 


Although 


captions WANT 


PRIN 


initiated by the American 


Friends Service Committee, the petition is 
being distributed both by concerned groups 
and individuals. Advance nearly 
100,000. Copies may be obtained free in any 
quantities trom 20 South 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
NORMAN J]. WHITNEY 
Secretary for 


orders total 


Iwelfth Street 


Peace Education 
American Friends Service Cx 
Philadelphia, Pa 


yinimitltes 


Those Holiday Greetings 


Dear Sirs 
What a 
Greetings in the 


Holiday 
Edito 


thoughtfulness ri en 


magnificent assemb of 


issue! 


January 


discernment itivity 


are incomparable. I have only one addition 


to suggest: George F. Kennan, who did so 


much to show us what American foreign poli 
there 


our 


cy could be, and who, were any justice 


in these should be 


State 


matters 
today 


Secretary of 


EVELYN CRANDALI 
Palo Alto, Calif 


Dear Sirs 


Thanks for 
greats in 


giving us so fine a gallery of 
Holiday especially 
children of Little Rock. I think 
added one more tf your 
Representative 
Democrat, who 


your 
little 


might 


Greetings 
the nine 
you have 
Charles Porter 


done a tre 


collection 
Oregon has 
mendous job in exposing the vicious Trujillo 
dictatorship 
Mrs. Neat 
Salem, 


RINe 
Ore 


Dear Sirs: 

’ nit me 
Holiday 
tude 
admirable 

You, however 
as well as 


to compliment you upon your 
Greetings 


were in 


Your plaudits and grati 


good taste and your selections 


omitted one very meritorious 
though little 
and his work, namely 


important 
individual 
ert C. Cook and his Population 
Bureau, 1507 M Street, N.W 
D.C. Here is an activity the 
transcends 


publi 
Rob 
Referen 
Washington 
value of 


cized 


which 


all others, scientific, social or po 


litical, in the world today 
did 
verse 
praise. 

Among the 
should 


hat 


and Cook's splen 


accomplishments, under extremely ad 


conditions, are deserving of highest 
left-handed 


also 


complime nts 


you not have 


for our Mr 


suggested a rea 
Dulles? 
Ira D 
Yakima, 


CARDIFE 
Wash 
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Rubin in Detroit 


Dear Sirs 
Readers of ? in the Detroit 


rea will have é or to hear and 
Morris H 
Detroit I 


January 24 


meet the magaz 
bin, when he ‘ ‘ he 
} 


wt 68 


auditorium of 


will be held i he 
the McGregor Library 944 
Highland Park 

Mr Rubin 


int American 


meeting 


Woodward, in 


will discuss the 
fore! 


Admission is 


Soviet Union 
gn pe licy 
cents pcr with a 
students. A dis 
Rubin's 


Mazey, Chairman 
Detroit Labor 
Detr Mich 


person 
special rate of 50 cents , 
cussion period w fe w Mr talk 
ERNES 


Forum 


ading my re 
by Bernard Sct 
have to give 
pank. I had written 
“Their 
effective 


wisdom 


ond sentence 
JTESs et 
on their 
stand up against ( 


The 


the pr wofreaders 


tvpesetter 


only and 


This leaves me 


y that h 4 ition has 


i prop 
take 


Health Insurance Defended 


Dear Sirs 
Dr. Meers 


nt that the medical needs of the 


brought up the familia argu 
lnaigent 
or could be, met under our present sys 
This may well be true, but dodges the 
that ‘ 
would be of the 


most 


point—which is national health in 


surance } 


and is 


t} 


reneht to 
bulk of 
wealth 


greatest 
needed by, the great 
1¢ people in the 
indigence 
Dr. Meers 
program 
; 


gull between and 


also spoke with disfavor of a 


which would “distribute free goods 


am services to all This is a complete 


irrelevancy. A national health insurance pro 
would be no more 
but it 


proteciion 


vram 
imsurance 


other 
indi 
heavy 


free than any 
would afford the 
ruinously 


vidual against 


medical expenses 


fron 
that the patients in Britain 


continued 
have had to be 
more patient and wait longer I do not be 


The gentleman Lancaster 
“4 


basis in 
Meers 


medical 


generalization has any 
fact—but if it did, would Dr 
that some 
should simply go untended if the doctors are 
He added that the British 

had to work longer for less pay 
than Meers 
The average general practitioner in Britain 
better off 


heve this 
have 
needs 


us beheve peopk 


too busy doctors 
have 
Less what did not say 

national 
Sen 
pointed out in his Pro 
article, would not favor a return to 


is probably under the 
health 


James E 


service, and the majority, as 
Murray 


gre SStUVE 
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their former Furthermore Brit 
ish doctor who prefers to conduct a private 


pay 


system any 


practice with patients making direct 


a few do 
another 


ments may do so—and 


Dr. Meers 
theme—i. if 


brought up familiar 


people would cut down on 
alcoholic bev 

they could 

There 


people 


expenditures for cigarettes 
erages im ~entertainment man 


will never 


includ 


age their medical expenses 


be a utopia in which some 


ing, I daresay, some members of the medical 


money on to 
But 
need for 


profession) do not 
and like indulgences 
lessens the 


squander 


bacco, alcohol this 


observation in no way 
an improved medical insurance setup 
Crom R. SmirnH, JR 


Peoria, Il 


Dear Sirs 

Dr. Meers asks [The People’s Forum, De 
health of 
National 


England is 


Health In 
NHI) program. Speaking as an erst 


cember|] whether the 


better as a result of het 
surance 
while pharmacist in that country who is old 
when Llovd George in 


the 


remember 
NHI 


unequivocal an 


enough t 


troduced the scheme 45 vears age 
inswer is an ! emphati 
all be doubted 


ves That this fact should at 


in the United *s is a tribute to the ef 


American Medical 
has 


fectiveness of Association 


proj wanda which for vears been con 
lving 


behalf f the 


ducting a campaign 


medicine a 


Meers familiar with British 


ially 


Is Dr Health 
Statistics 
1945 


inswer to Dr 


since 13 and esp 


alone would have provided the 
Meers’ que Thev 
also explain why successive governments 
Tory 
amplih 

all secti« 


These 
would 
Lib 


consistently 


sti is 


and Labor alike, have 
extended NHI 
ns of the community 


they do not compare 


eral 


and benefits to in 


clude Extensive 
as these are, however 
with the 


ministration 


scale of lavishness of Veterans Ad 


benefits covering the health 


and hospital care of 30 million privileged 
Americans 
What I find 
Dr. Meers 
tant the problem, the less desirable is federal 
ihus, for all he 


Americans could 


} 


most remarkable, however, is 


argument that the more impor 


intervention apparently 
be left to 
he does not object 
which 
surely the 


cares, millions of 
starve. At the same 
to the US. system of education 
to that of the USS.R., is 
socialized” in the world 

that, as a 
looking through the 


time 
next 
most 


It seems to me 
Meers is 
the tel scope 


progressive, Dr 
wrong end of 


POMEROY 


N. ¥ 


Dr. DAvip 
White Plains 
Dear Sirs 

I should like to answer Dr 
criticism of the 
program 
ray in The Progressive 
that the three million 
of less than $1,000 afford $60 for 
cigarettes and $50 for entertainment 
they are supposed to save for 


Frank K. Meers 
national health insurance 
advocated by Senator James Mur 
It is highly unlikely 
families with incomes 
could 
which 
Even if 
they could save these amounts how far woulc 


illness 


this go in meeting today’s high cost of 


medical care? If “a third of our people are 
improperly fed it is even more im 
portant at least to try to give them adequate 


medical care. As the English physician re 


since 


cently pointed out in The Progressive 
land's health insurance program has 


better conditions 


Eng 
created 
than prevailed before its 
adoption 


According 


Meers 


choo 


ated wv Dr 


pian evervone may 
tor and is reimbursed for up to th 
f the fees In its first few 


National Health Insurance 
to general 


mont 
chee 
satisfaction 

of doctors 


It is not the number 


but their distribution and 
achieved. Let us use the U.N 

World Social Situation 1957 
Sweden with the US. The infant 
rate per 1,000 t 18.2 for Swe 


26.9 for the US 


63.50 


irths is 
expectation of life 
inhabitants per 


and hospital be 
to 101 
Uruguay, the democratic « 


most metry { 


South America, also illustrates the value of 


insurance. One of the res 


respective 
health insur 
ill health 
\ M \ wi 
promise ! | IT 7 
HAROLD H 


Cleves, Ohi 


Suggestion for the Arabs 


Dear Sirs 
What is 
Just 


k ropean 


simpli repatriate 
extraction 
justice within injusti 
Israelis whom Mr. K 

an Injustice in the 

going to send back 

of justice 

idea on the 
Why don't the 
shoulder to the wheel the 


Here's an 
armchair Arabs 
way 
have? Let them demand justice 
of help on their projects 

Mrs ( 


Albany 


ARROLI 
Calif 


Astonished by Bowles 


Dear Sirs 


You rendered a great service 
your November 
While the 


merits and 


ers by issue on 


East 


various positions have th 


own demerits, I was particular 


astonished at the article by former A 
Bowles considered 
an enlightened authority on Asia and Africa 
Mr. Bowles, referring to the Arab 
these desert peoples 
USS.R. moratorium on arms shipmen 
the region of the Middle East whereby 
Soviet Union send any 
more arms to Egypt Yemen or Af 
ghanistan. We would agree to send no more 


bassador Chester who is 


proposes 


would agree not to 


Syria 


4] 





arms to Jordan 
Arabia or 


Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Saudi 
Pakistan.” For some 
Ambassador Bowles conveniently 
include Israel in his list of countries which 
should not receive arms 


odd reason 


forgets to 


Does he imply that Israel is not in the 
Middle East? Or is he in favor of Israel re 
ceiving arms from the United States, Can 
ada, France and other sources? Or does Am 
1957, have his 


with 


bassador Bowles, writing in 
1960 Presidential 


Zionists’ 


eyes on the election 

the hope of receiving the 
M. T. Menor 
Department of Political Science 
University of California 


Berkeley, Calif 


votes; 


Brain Chemistry 


Dear 

Mr. Greenberg says [The Progress: De 
cember 1957] that drugs 
disordered emotions, disordered 
must be a chemical matter. No such thing is 
The tranquilizers do not necessarily 
anything wrong in the brain. They 
only turn off that part of the brain 
where something has gone wrong. After all 
you can quiet a violently disturbed person 
by hitting him smartly over the head with 
an iron pipe; but what does that prove about 
mental 


Sirs 


since can quiet 


emotions 


proved 
correct 
may 


illness? 
There is 
tween 


unquestionably a_ relation be 
mental disturbance and the 
chemical unbalances he mentions; but 
of what has been discovered seems to me to 
which is effect 


Various 
none 


is cause and which 
By injecting a chemical into a man, you may 
make him see what is not there; but by in 
1 


jecting lies into his ears vou can do exactly 


establish 


There are ways of 
what isn't so. A knows 
that who can't tell what 
is so and what soon will be men 
tally ill 

Ihe research Mr 


unquestionably important; but 


the same thing many 


knowing man who 


enough isn't so, o1 
ism ft, is oF 
Greenberg describes is 
it ought not 
to take our minds off a problem, well-stated 
by Erich Fromm as well as others: are we 
making a society that tends to drive people 
crazy? I think we are, and don't believe that 
chemical will 
greatly change our situation so long as we 
are. Soma sanity are not different 
names for the same thing 


any amount of discoveries 


and just 


Hott Il 
Mass 


Joun ( 
Boston 


Books on China 


Dear Sirs 

Robert North reviewed books on China by 
Y. Gluckstein and R. Guillain in the Decem 
ber Progressive. The work 
‘official documents” out of China 
newspaper articles, etc 
Imagine a Chinese reporter writing a book 
on the U.S.A. for publication in China and 
using documents as He could paint 
any picture he wanted and document every 
line. R, Guillain, a French reporter, gives his 
impressions during a short stay in China. It 
is not said whether he speaks Chinese 

I hope that The Progressive will review 
books on China written by men and 


former bases his 
entirely on 


laws speeches 


abov e 


some 


women, fluent in the Chinese language who 
lived, loved, worked, played, and 
accepted by Chinese of both the old and the 
Through the 

and Nancy 
and teachers 
Shuman, US 
Liberation by 


have been 


new regime. Examples are 

Revolution by Ralph 
British missionaries 
China by Julian 
correspondent Prisoners of 
\llvn Adele Rickett, US 
dents, and spies in China; an 


Five Stars Over China by 


Chinese 

Lapwood 
Assignment 
and teachers, stu 
older on 

Mary 
Canadian missionaries who now go 


James and 
Endicott 
back to China from 
their former parish is faring religiously now 


time to time to see how 
that it has no foreign support 
Mr. Guillain that 


something to be said for the apparent health 


seems to think there is 
and happiness of the Chinese children, for 


sanitary conditions, and for the railway serv 
ice. However, he is prepared to suspect the 
worst in most matters 

ARTHUR J]. BerrHont 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Quinn's Proposals 


Dear Sirs 


The article by T. K 
A Shield 


Labor Giants,’ 


Quinn in the Decem 
Against 
strikes me as one of the most 


important I have read in recent months. The 


} 


ber issue Business and 


freedom is beginning to mean much 


does not 


word 
less to us when it include freedom 
from business and labor usurpations of au 
better pro 
makes for 


Unless someone has a 
posal than the one Mr 


protecting the public 


thority 
Quinn 
interest, then his plan 
should be adopted 


! 


I recall his proposal in a magazine article 


several years ago that taxes on corporations 
be graded upward to discourage big mergers 
corporations that 


within 


and giant now endanger 


from more than they 


from 
afterward 


our freedoms 
without the countr 
bills 
mgress to graduate thes 
nearly 


are endangered 
Within a year 
introduced in the ¢ 
taxes. One ofl 
subject will come up again next year. So | 
that will | 
given to his proposals for 
private interests 

F. M. REED 

St. Petersburg, Fla 


several were 


them passed and the 


attention 
public 


am hopeful similar 
controls 


over big 


Postscript 


Dear Sirs 

Perhaps those who read my article, “Some 
Governors Shun Bill of Rights Day,” in the 
January interested in this 
postscript: I Statement that the 
governors of South Dakota had proclaimed 
Bill of Rights Day in 1950, 1952, 1956, and 
1957, while the of North Dakota 
failed to issue such a proclamation in any 
of these years. After the article had gon 
to press, word was received that Governor 
John E. Davis of North Dakota had pro 
claimed this past December 15 as Bill of 
Rights Day in his state. This was the first 
time in these four years that Bill of Rights 
Day was officially proclaimed in North Da 
kota, and I am anxious that this 
formation be noted for the 


issue, would be 


made the 


governors 


new in 
record 


More recently 
Delaware proclaimed 
of Rights Day 


Governor J]. Caleb Boggs of 
December 15 as Bill 


Henry M. CrurisrmMan 
New York, N. ¥ 


Foreign Policy 


Costly 


Dear Sirs 


Our foreign policy is much 

hearts and 
nd when we seated in their chair at 

land when we seated in 

U.N. a clique they had 


and 
Granted 


costing us 


minds 


corruption 
that Red 
of great wrongs, yet 
thei | 

committed so few years ago by Germany 
Japan, both 
family of 

We ar Y 
slavians who, unaided and practically with 
their their 


country ion 


been crimes con 


now honored members in 


nations 


losing almost 18,000,000 Yug 


bare fists, drove the Soviets from 


only to find themselves ever 


freedom mut rather as cut 


that out 


as lovers of 
strange 


throats on parole It is not 


of sheer they are softening 
towards their 

We are losing 
the Middle East 


contempt for their 


resentment 
former cnemy 
40 000 000 
who vi 
rights 
ing the militant state of 

of the Moslem world. Th 
rac] is Moslem 


almost a 


owned, they 
Arabs 


aliens of 


watch millior 
to make space for 
from lands 


Now let us add: 658.000.000 


many 


three sé world 


h ) ' } 


From jus 
count iuimatl 
who 


ons are 


we can over 


beings despite our appropri 
turning n n | 
the Communists as thet 
Che question must arise 
ganda as smart as we think 
more stupid? 
Dororny 


New York, N 


Divorce and Politics 


Dear Sirs 

I can't think of a happier thesis thar 
Fminent! Accepta 
William V. Shannon 


I do take impr 


developed in “The 
Joseph S. Clark” by 
your December 
with Mr 
Clark 
political 


issue, but 


Shannon's specious asic Althoug 


is divorced and remarried, he is 


difficulty on nis score Since 
divorce took 


place me irly a quartet! 


ago, and Catholics have no objection t 
except that his name is not Jack Kennex 


wither nor custom stalk 


Catholics 


Age cannot 


resentment harbored by these 400 


remar;rriage oft 


and 

1540 the 
monarch was a life 
matter to his Roman Catholic 
subjects. But in year 1960 I don't believe 
will find Cath 
olic who will see the relationship 


over the divorce 
VIII. In the 


this English 


years 
Henry 
status of 


yea! marital 


and-death 


you anvwhere an American 
slightest 
between a respectable man’s divorce and his 
Presidency 


head of the 


qualifications for the 


In this country the state is 
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for anyone 
person 1s DONALD McGREGOorR 
certain London, Englan 


Which Race? 


Dear Sirs 


Having 


because 
Maver 


not 
hum 


Any reading 


ition will ‘ c 
sarmament An imn 


n future 


Revol 
¥ prejudice or 
arms developmet 
a constructive firs 
assurance of good faith on both 
full-scale 


for implementing 


1 Communist rev 
luction would be 


n inspired by fear produc 
and | ess can never be good and an 
material for usher Socialism necessary 
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Letters and Literature 


by FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


tis r1OstTy about the private life of 
4 a public man may be of three 
kinds,” Eliot; “the 
the harmless, and the impertinent.” 
One can say that in most cases the life 
of an artist has a dividing line (its 
position varies with every case), at 
which point private reflection be- 
comes public statement. He so much 
as says, when he permits his work to 
be published, that he wants to share, 
with as many people as his editor or 
publisher can attract, what had earlier 
been a private vision. It ts 
dificult to determine this line of de 
marcation in the work that 
has from the beginning been sched- 
uled for publication. But how to use, 
and how to judge, writing not overtly 
designed for publication—his letters, 
for example? 
Collections of 
literature 


says T. S useful, 


not too 


case of 


letters in modern 
been appearing in 
the last ten 
vears. It is in a a testimony ot 
the fact that modern literature 
matured; we are no longer looking at 
contemporaries when we read their 
letters but the immediate 
past. We have a close-up view of the 
circumstances in 
Century literature made; 
writers whom we rather casually 
thought of as belonging to our gen 
eration now remind us of their place 
in literary history. But the experience 
of reading through collections of let- 
ters offers many surprises and is as 
little available to orderly principles 
as any experience can be; we encoun 
ter an entirely new range of personal- 


have 
generous abundance in 
sense 


has 


viewing 


which Twentieth 


was and 


44 


In only half of the cases is the 
the letters clearly seen as the 
man of literature. In 
letters reinforce our conception of the 
public man; but not infrequently they 


reveal the man as having given almost 


ItIes. 
man ol 
a few cases, the 


everything to his work, having very 
little to leave beyond it. The per 
sonality of the shrinks embar- 
rassingly before our eyes. 


man 


What can we expect from such an 
experience? For one thing, I think 
it an extremely doubtful practise to 
read the letters of a literary hero 
whose works we either have not read 
or do not altogether understand; this 
I am Mr. Eliot call an 
impertinence. Otherwise, we read the 
letters in the hope that will 
prove useful—usually mal 
ginal sense, by way perhaps of con 
firming or correcting a critical view 
of the personal vision a writer has 
had of his work, or of seeing more 
clearly his experience in writing it 
It is like an interview with him, from 
the perspective of some years: he had 
been talking about his novel decades 
ago, to his agent, to his friends, to 
his editors; he had had no notion that 
he would eventually be talking to us 
about it. We surprise him into ad- 
mitting truths in an emotional cir 
cumstance quite informally different 
from the mask he subsequently as- 
sumed for the world. The advantages 
of this kind of insight into the cir- 
cumambience of literature 
ous enough. 


sure would 


they 
only in a 


are obvi 


Some writers give us much more 
than we deserve to expect. Their 


letters are not only an informal gloss 
upon their work; they 
come a clue 
beyond the 
Statements, 


sometimes be 
to an expanded aesthetic, 


| 
limits found in published 


and by their very infor 


mality suggest shades of meaning not 


revealed This kind of 


letter writing reveals an excess of crit 


exhausted 


previously 


ical energy which, not in 


creation, ranges widely over the co 
mdemn 
ing, and exhorting kind 


the letters ol kzvra 


temporary scene, praising, ¢ 
This IS tin 
ot experience 
Pound provide (Harcourt 
1950); in various the 
other modern celebrities supplement 
it: Hart 
1952), 


Brace 
ways letters ol 
Hermitage House, 
Anderson § (Little 
Thomas Wolfe (Scrib 
Pound is truculently 
theoretical 


Crane 
Sherwood 
Brown, 1953), 
ner’s, 1956) 

reiterative; his 
what 


sense ot 
literature is and should be is 
translated in 
look at 
harshly 
assertive, lyrically laudatory by turns, 
gives us much of modern literature in 
a new light, raw and glaring but with 
out any real spots of darkness. We 
know what he is about, 
approve or not; the letters eloquently 
help us to see the other work from a 
renewed 
vantage 
quently 


scores ot 
the 
condemnatory, 


into a 
His 


selfishly 


cases 


close literary scene 


tone, 


whether we 


and floodlighted point of 
more fre 
but, 


was so 


Crane's letters are 
personally centered; 
case the person 

related to the 
scarcely a point in them that does not 
illuminate the poetry and its cultural 
milieu 


since in his 


closely poet, there ts 


Anderson is confessedly vague, 
at times fond of his in 
sights, at other almost pitifully inse 
cure about what they mean 
letter writers have in common a pet 
sistent sense ol mean 
ingfully relevant to the world of their 
contemporaries 


assertively 
The four 
themselves as 


This is no less true 
of Wolfe than of the other three; the 
Wolfe of the letters is 
linked to the Eugene Gant of Look 
Homeward, Angel and Of Time and 


the River 


unde niably 


Any one familiar with the work of 
William Carlos Williams might ex 
pect that his letters will place him 
solidly in the above group. The Se 
lected Letters (McDowell and Obolen 
sky, 1957) do not surprise or disap 
point. In fact, Williams’ letters pro 
ject their author into the contempor 
ary scene more vigorously than any 
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other collection so far published. No 
where have the public and private at 
titudes of a 


fully fused; vet 


writer been more success 


i hint 


image ol 


there is neve! 
ol Williams’ parading an 


his public Importance in 


| private cor 


respondence The judgments of his 


contemporaries ire 
frankly 


outgoing 


vigorous, forth 
prejudiced, far-seeing, 


His life 


ot place 


right, 


and time preoccu 


pation with the role region, 
the 


formation 


home, weather, experience in 


American grain’) in the 


of literature shines through here as it 


does nowhere else; not less vividly 


real is the strength of his honesty, his 


unwillingness to toady, to bow be 


tore rank, influence ‘I cannot 


see the slightest reason why we should 


powel 


meet,” he Amy Lowell 


that 


Savs to 


atter 


formidable saleswoman of mod 


ern poetry has brought out a colle 


tion of “Imagists I admire 
work pity that it 


is not put out to higher interest. To 


some 


ot your and it is a 


lamentable stinginess of 
that permits hold 
present attitude to 
unknown and young 
writers.” 


me it IS a 
spirit you to 


youl well-known 


ward American 


We can expect that Williams will 
be wrong-headed man this is 
More trequently he 
transcends his prejudices; the 
ippendices to one 


times; 
his privilege 
letters 
become informal 


of the strongest American theories of 


local culture and endowed 
the 
grain ot exper 


ence provides a most intormative play 


natively 
The talk 
American 


poetry we have about 


“native 


of ideas, as against the expatriation 
of Pound and Eliot. Both of 
celebraties come in for extensive com 
mentary in the Lette 

mired, judged, 


these 


Pound is ad 
abused definitively 
appraised; Eliot is scarcely admired, 
and his influence is 
“the worst 
American 


one place, 


roundly con 
influ 


Says in 


demned possible 


ence in letters,’ he 
more 
has blocked the 
fertilizing 
American and English letters.” 
This is strong talk, and not entirely 
fair, but it is part of the informality, 
and of the 
and = spirit 


“simply because he 
than anyone I know 
interchange of ideas be 


tween 


concentration of energy 
which led Williams to 
formulate a much underrated and too 
much 
American 


ignored position In modern 


literature 


The letters of William Butler Yeats 
Macmillan, 1954) are a special case, 
as is their author They 


belong to 
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letters I have 


that is, they spe 


the class of 
cussing; 
ind meaningfully 
would say——of major 
concerns 


ditorial 


current of 
cern with present compo 
social or metaphysical 
and sh wing us Wi 
thinks The 
more difhcult to explore u 
or Williams’, but 


letters ire 


they 
rewarding of diligent 
the \ sh 
kine 


problem 


significantly 
than 
Yeats 


his unique 


anv other 


special 


way ol treating modern 


skepticisms, and the sometimes tor 


tured, sometimes healthily excited 


rogress toward form 


| 


vision 


No 
awaited 
(Viking 


disappointing. In spite 


} 


letters have been 


than 


1957); none 


more 
those of James 
have 

est of self-admonitions, it ts 


to accept them as the privat 


so distinguished a 
They 
the conclusion that Joyce rare 
municated his total self excey 
published work 
pression based upon 
The Lette 


neither con 


ments ot 


genius lead one necess 


This may 


testimony 
lished are 
tirely 

see St 


representative 
lart Crilberts 
torship, but they mos 
helped to confirm us 
conclusion 
part, at 
letters 


choly most 


that—tor the 
any rt l 

was 

moved by fe 


commodious 


withdrawn mn 
tirement but 


Cet 
testim 
enlarge 





Lerner's America 


AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION, by Max 
Lerner. Simon & Schuster. 1036 pp. 


$10. 


Reviewed by 


Robert E. Fitch 


ONE who 


A™ takes time, as I 
have, to read through the one 
thousand pages of Max Lerner’s 
America as a Civilization will find 
the book an extraordinary achieve- 
ment in comprehensive scholarship 
and good writing. While there are 
a few passages that appear simply to 
review what is familiar, there are 
many more that yield fresh insight 
and even some that may trouble the 
mind with perplexing questions 

The purpose of this book is to 
grasp “the pattern and inner mean 
ing of contemporary American civili 
zation and its relation to the world 
of today.” This undertaking goes for 
ward in twelve successive units that 
deal with our heritage and chara 
ter, the people and the land, the 
roles of science, business, government, 
caste and class, the life cycle of the 
individual, traits, belief and 
opinion, the arts and popular cul 
ture, and functions as a world 
power. 


soc ial 


oul 


The specific topics dealt with are 
incredible in their variety, and every 
one will have his own preference as 
to where he wants to pause in order 
to savor the quality of the discussion. 
You might want to look at the revo 
lution in property, or you might find 
more significance in food and cook- 
ing. There is the struggle for civil 
liberties, and, in quite another sec- 
tion, the ordeal of the American 
woman. There is talk of the decline 
of the small town, of the higher and 
lower learning, and of jazz as an 
American idiom. There are also brief 
sketches of contrasts in folkways: be 
tween the Puritan and the Magnifico 
among the business Titans, between 
British and American expectations in 
marriage, between the children of the 
middle class and the children of the 
working class, between our history- 
book heroes and our’ vernacular 
heroes. Yet every item of what I have 
just listed in a haphazard manner 
falls into place in a coherent pattern 
of exposition. 

We may believe Max Lerner when 


46 


he reports that this book was more 
than a decade in the writing. During 
that time he was consciously working 
it out by college teaching and journal 
ism, by consulting with a great num- 
ber of specialists in every field, and 
by writing and then editing the man- 
uscript. A careful look at the 37 two- 
column pages of index and at the 44 
two-column pages of notes for further 
reading will indicate how many mat- 
ters are explicit in the text, and how 
much more there was of research and 
of sifting of the data that is not al 
lowed to burden the reader. The 
remarkable thing is that, in deal 
ing with this enormous amount of 
material, Lerner manages to main 
tain his own perspective as an author 
without sinking into tired pedantry, 
and succeeds in keeping his style 
fresh, fluid, and luminous at all 
times. 


While I see no reason to question 
the great value of what Lerner has 
done, or the extraordinary compe- 
tence he has brought to the doing 
of it, a question may arise concern- 
ing the manner of his approach. 
There is, for instance, no real effort 
to compare American civilization 
with other civilizations—except at 
the end of the book where he dis 
cusses the analogy with ancient Rome 
and the contrast with Soviet Russia 
Also, in accord with current pra 
tice, his treatment is impartial in its 
equal concern for all the diverse 
aspects of our culture. But one won 
ders whether or not there may be 
hierarchies of value in a culture, such 
that some values draw others around 
them in a pattern of subordination, 
with a consequent sharper definition 
of certain salient traits. 


As for myself I am haunted by 
Lerner’s depiction of the predomi 
nantly hedonic tone of our society, 
with its pursuit of happiness focused 
on success, prestige, money, power, 
and security, and with its replace 
ment of the history-book heroes by 
the vernacular heroes. This is to be 
linked with his vivid portrayal of the 
15 character-types in our culture: the 
fixer, the inside dopester, the neu- 
tral man, the conformist, the routi 
neer, the status seeker, the vendible 
personality, the authoritarian person 
ality, the publicity seeker, the in- 
former-confessor, the voyeur, the fear- 
er-pursuer (for our Age of Anxiety), 
the adjusting personality, the unad- 


operational 
have, 


justed man, and the 
American. If this is what we 
finally, for the quality and for the 
aspiration of our contemporary civil 
ization, then may heaven help us, 
since it is unlikely that we can help 
ourselves. 

Lerner, however, seems to put faith 
in what he calls our American dyna 
mism: “The American will not 
tolerate the fate of being boxed in, 
like a trapped rat. He will somehow 
break free, even if the inde 
pendence he must win is an inde 
pendence from vested power groups 
and the threat of 
archy without, even if the new feder 
that 


new 


within world an 
alism he must help construct ts 
of an expanse of diverse social sys 
held within the frame of an 
open world society.” 


tems 


I should like to believe that this ts 
that this is sufficient. But if 
going to be so wonderfully 


so and 
we are 
wide open, just to what are we lay 
ing ourselves open? At the moment 
I find it a bit uncomfortable to look 
into that question 


Europe's Eggheads 


THI 
by Raymond 
pp. $4.50. 


INTELLECTUALS 
Doubleday $24 


OPIUM OF THI 
Aron 


Re tewed 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
gees Is no one precisely like Ray 


Aron in the United States 
If you can imagine Walter Lippmann 
continuing to write his column while 


mond 


doubling as a professor at a leading 
university, you would have the same 
combination of skills. Aron’s regular 
commentary on current affairs in the 
Paris newspaper Fr 
those qualities of lucidity and pene 
tration which have bril 
liantly in Lippmann in recent years 
In addition, 


daily raro has 


revived so 


Aron lectures on sociolo 
gy to his students at the Sorbonne and 
writes (C-erman 
sociology and on the philosophy of 
history. For some reason he is con 
ventionally classified as a man of the 
right; but he is a conservative who is 
Keynesian in his economics and who 
believes that France must face up to 
the inevitability of Algerian inde 
pendence. He is evidently a man of 
the right only in the sense that he 


weighty books on 
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stands for realism in as 
against the sentimental rationalism of 
the French left 

Like The Centu fi d Wara 
few years back, The Opium of the In 
tellectuals is an extended 
of his sociologis il-hist 
to the analysis of current affairs 
the American 
present work 


warding than 


politic Ss 


application 
method 
For 
this 
re 
writings 


orical 


reader, however, 
likely to 


\ron’s earlier 


is be less 
Though he makes occasional reference 
the of intellectuals in 
countries, Aron primarily « 
cerned with two important 
pro-Communist French 

Sartre, Merleau-Ponty 


existentialist followers; and the group 


to role other 


is on 
groups ol 
intellectuals 
and their 
of progressive Catholics who write fon 
Esprit. He has little trouble in dem 
onstrating the limitless credulity 
these intellectuals have shown in suc- 
cumbing to the Communist myths 
the myths of the left, of the 
and of the But it has 
long time but the 
American intellectuals 


proletar 
lat revolution 


been a since any 
most bemused 
have accepted these myths; so a good 
deal Aron’s and 
somewhat abstract may 
American audience a trifle 
(Aron, knows 


1S 


ol closely-reasoned 
argument 
seem to an 
supererogatory who 
America 
writes that Asian students take back 
home from the universities of Europe 
“and the United States” a 
down Marxism; “the watchword 
‘Keep Left’ means progress, via na- 
tionalization and towards 
eventual equality incomes.” | 
know Asian student 
could go to find such doctrines taught 
an American fact 
which Aron, seem 
ready to recognize passages.) 


What emerges powerfully 
from this work is the argument which 
Sir Isaiah Berlin and Dr. Pieter Geyl 
have made in other contexts—the a1 
gument against historical determin 
ism. Aron detests what he calls “the 
idolization history” of which 
Marxism is only the extreme form 
“the illusion of the orientation of 
history in a constant direction, of 
evolution state of affairs 
in harmony with ideal.” If one 
believes that history moving it 
resistibly in a unique direction, then 
one has little patience or mercy for 
those who refuse to abide by this self- 
evident truth. But Aron rightly sees 
history as far more contingent and 


wel wrong when he 


watered 


controls, 
ot 
don't where the 
in university—a 
indeed, would 


in other 


most 


ol 


towards a 
an 


is 
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indeterminate. “A true understanding 
of the past,” he writes, “recalls us to 
the of false 
philosophy of only 


tolerance; a 
history 


duty 
breeds 
fanaticism.’ 

Sull, the 
a document 
or perhaps even French, quarrel 
immediate polemical pre- 
the author from doing full 
justice to his subject. One wishes, for 
that Aron had 
exposing and 


work remains essentially 
in an internal European, 
Its 
purpose 
vents 
example, less 
time in 


spent 


more in ex 


imbec 


He 


plaining the apparent 
the Fi 


Strates 


h intelligentsia 


cal 


em 


their philosophi 


cal bankruptcy, but only hints at 
| 


and psyé hological 


, 
ociologica 
I 
nonsense they 
1S but 


utter. I hope ul 


work i preiace to a meé 
and detached 


rf 


oO igh specilic, 


sis of the role ( the intellee 


modern society volume R 


\ron would be admu bly q 


write 


ility 


ae 


ind lo 


tne 


( 


f 
| 


ri 


} 


tactors 


lat this 


predisposing them to a belief in the 


wre thor 


diagno 


tua 


in 
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MARTIN AGRONSKY, 


WILLIAM V. SHANNON, chief of the Washi 


The Progressive 


Announcing 


Early Reports 
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DREAMERS OF THE AMERICAN DREAM, 
by Stewart H. Holbrook. Doubleday. 
369 pp. $5.75. 

THe LUNATIC FRINGE, by Gerald H 
Johnson. Lippincott. 248 pp. $3.95 


Reviewed by 


Russel B. Nye 


tp BY-PRODUCT of the recent Age 
of McCarthy has been a renewed 
interest in the history of American 
dissent, signalized by the appearance 
within the past two or three years of 
several studies of controversial men 
and issues, stressing the depth and 
continuity of the native dissenting 
tradition. These two books, both by 
able interpreters of the American 
past, are laudable additions to this 
growing body of literature. Both, 
though it is implicit rather than ex- 
plicit in their pages, contain the 
same message—that Americanism is 
not always conformity, that dissent 
must not be confused with disloyalty. 

Stewart Holbrook, whose Dreamers 
of the American Dream appears as 
part of the Mainstream of America 
series, has written more than a dozen 
previous books on American history 
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most recently, The Age of the 
Moguls tor the same series. Gerald 
Johnson, who served for nearly twen 
ty years on the Baltimore Sunpapers, 
has long been known for his pene 
trating and astringent comments on 
the American scene and for his inci 
sive studies of social and_ political 
history. 

Holbrook’s book is essentially a 
history of American reform move- 
ments from their first great burgeon 
ing in the 1840s to the days of Tech 
nocracy. It is a narrative, he says, ol 
“a datt, honest, and all-but-incredible 
lot of men and women” func 
tioned as a sort of national conscience 
through the years of American expan- 
sion. (he range of the characters who 
appear in his narrative is refreshingly 
trom 


who 


such 
as Dorothea Dix (who reformed pris- 
not lonely hearts) and Samuel 
Gridley Howe (who accomplished 
much more than being the husband 
of the lady who wrote Battle Hymn 
of the Republic) to such off-beat 
oddities as Orson Fowler, the phre- 
nologist, and Dr. Hartman, the in- 
ventor of Peruna. The author has a 
good deal of fun with the temperance 
movement, which offers worthies like 
John B. Gough (“the finest pearl 
dragged from the cesspool of Rum”) 
and Carry Nation, who shouted 
“Glory be to God!” while she threw 
rocks at mirrors. Similarly 
the women’s rights movement 
vides author and reader with inno- 
cent amusement over the strong- 
minded Amazons who objected to 
being called “females,” cut their hair 
short, and wore bloomers. 


broad, earnest reformers 


ons, 


saloon 


pro 


Holbrook’s chapters on prison re- 
form, agrarian revolt, the labor move- 
ment, and the relief of the unfor- 
tunate, however, receive serious treat- 
ment. Thomas Gallaudet, Alexander 
Graham Bell, Samuel Howe, Helen 
Keller, Louis Dwight, and a host of. 
other forgotten but important labor- 
ers for the poor, the oppressed, or 
the unfortunate are given recognition 
for their work. The long struggle for 
land reform is traced from the early 
“rent to Henry George, Igna- 
tius Donnelly, and the Populists, The 
history of the labor movement ranges 
from the steel strikes of the post-Civil 
War years to Gene Debs, Big Bill 
Haywood, and the CIO. 


wars” 


Holbrook’s volume is a lively one, 
written in a jaunty, popular spirit; 


it displays his knack for tying togeth 
er diverse personalities into a con 
nected He not 
deeply into the motivation or causa 
tion of reform, but his book is an ex 
cellent, survey of the his 
tory of attempts by well-meaning 
men and women (with perhaps a few 


narrative does dig 


readable 


frauds) to bring happiness and justice 
into American society. 
Gerald Johnson's Th 
Fringe, which takes its ttl 
phrase of Theodore 
built’ primarily about a_ political 
theme. He is on the side of the non 
conformist, makes no bones about it 
and is moved to anger—in the pres 
ent or in retrospect at those who dis 
trust the new and dread the dilferent 
He wryly dedicates his book to “the 
unterrified American—if 
then proceeds to tell the 
fourteen Americans who 
Included in his list are 
the Grimk Horace 
Ignatius Donnelly, Sockless Jerry 
Simpson, Mary Ellen Lease, “Coin’ 
Harvey, John Peter Altgeld, Can 
Nation, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Tom Watson. He manages also som 
how to gather in Victoria Woodhull, 
the free-love spiritualist and tre 
souled consort of the famous, because 
she is far too interesting to leave out 
As his indicate, Johnson 
has a strong affinity for the “wild 
eyed radical” who, it appears, is not 
always so wild-eyed and gen 
eration later is much less radical than 
he is accused of being. T. R. himself 
called a madman for publicly 
suggesting that rich men were some 
thing less than deities, and, as John 
son points out, the “red-tinged” 1892 
Populist platform of Simpson and 
Donnelly was almost all embodied in 
leg'slation by 1926, even with Re 
publican support. For those who may 
flinch at seeing Theodore Roosevelt 
in company with Sockless Jerry and 
Tom Watson, the author reminds us 
that Roosevelt, who admitted to hav 
ing read books, and worse to having 
written them, was considered for this 
reason to be dangerously unstable 


Lunati 
trom a 
Roosevelt's, is 


any,” and 
stories ol 
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sisters, (,reele 


choices 


\W ho a 


was 


It is good to see figures such as 
Donnelly, Simpson, Harvey, and oth 
ers drawn from obscurity and given 
recognition for their 
to the native reform 
company with the better-known re 
formers such as Altgeld, Paine, or 
George. Johnson could, of course, ex- 


contributions 
tradition, in 
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tend his list of so-called political 
loonies indefinitely, lending proof 
thereby to the endurance of the strain 
of dissent in American history. 
Recognition of the right to dis- 
as both Holbrook and John- 
believe, great strand of 
national strength; despite the 


constant pressures of conformity, past 


agree, 


son is one 


oul 


and present, it is heartening to ob- 
serve in their that which 
Johnson aptly calls “a reasonable hos- 
The existence of 


accounts 


pitality to ideas.” 
our “lunatic fringe” testified to a 
strong American belief “seizing 
and applying those ideas that are 


right even though they run contrary 
to John 
son's phrase, and both authors, like 


to prevailing opinion,” use 
the rest of us, hope that the time will 
edom to dis 
when 
Americans con- 
template them in our past with pre 
cision and understanding 


never come when the fre 
America, o1 


Lo 


agree 1s suspect in 


lose the courage 
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POLITICAL FAITH, by Judith N. Shklar 
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Revi 
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i ig THESIS Of After Utopta is that 
ever since the Enlightenment of 
the Eighteenth Century formulated 
the West's grand ideals of a future 
good (or “utopia’), ideas 
about politics have steadily declined 
in quality and quantity. What re 
mains is disenchanted, defeatist, fatal- 
hostile about Western civil 
ization’s present and future. This 
first book by a Harvard instructor 
brilliant, important, and also pro- 
anti-defeatist in intent. Yet 
it has two regrettable omissions. 


society 


istic, o7 


is 


foundly 


After Utopia fails to prove, or even 
discuss, whether elaborately ab- 
stract and elaborately “utopian” po- 
litical philosophy is in fact equally 
plausible (or equally essential) in 
different times and places. Can and 
need the West in its present stage 
of development—advanced, complex, 
fluid, prosaic—give birth to the same 
kind of ideas that appear under dif- 
ferent circumstances? On this ques- 
tion Dr. Shklar may be guilty of the 
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same “intellectual determinism,” of 
overemphasizing the role of intelle« 
that she rightly notes 
This currently 
failing 
from a parallel study, Leonard Krie 
Idea of Freedon 

A second omission in After Utopia, 
in part an outgrowth of the first, is 
other kinds of Dr. Shklar 
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tual ideas in 
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the labors of the human race. The 
eyes of the worid are upon you 
upon you twelve men of Idaho to 
night. Wherever the English lan 
guage is spoken or wherever any 
tongue makes known the thoughts 
of men in any portion of the civi 
lized world, men are talking, and 
wondering and dreaming about the 
verdict of these twelve men that I 
see before me now. If you kill him 
your act will be applauded by 
many. If you should decree Bill 
Haywood’s death, in the railroad 
offices of our great cities men will 
applaud your names. If you de- 
cree his death, amongst the spiders 
of Wall Street will go up paeans 
of praise for these twelve good 
men and true. In every bank in 
the world, where men hate Hay 
wood because he fights for the 
poor and against that accursed sys- 
tem upon which the favored live 
and grow rich and fat—from all 
those you will receive blessings 
and unstinted praise. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS darkness and despair, have borne night and ask their God to guide 


your hearts—these men and these 
women and these little children 
the poor, the weak, and the suf 
fering of the world, are stretching 
out their helpless hands to this 
jury in mute appeal for Bill Hay 
wood's life.” 


“In darkness and despair” those 
were the keywords of Darrow’s plea 
Those were the words that often 
came to his lips when defending oth 
ers in trials for their lives. In the 
Loeb-Leopold case he pleaded “for 
every other boy who, in ignorance 
and darkness, must grope his way 
through the mazes which only child 
hood knows.” And Darrow knew, 
too. He knew the feeble little straws 
to which all of us cling in our efforts 
to leap over the abysmal depths of sor- 
row, ignorance, hate, and envy which 
lie before us. 

One cannot even list all of the 
great cases in which Darrow partici- 
pated. This book does not give all 
of them, but it gives some of the best 
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in their proper setting, as well a 
typical utterances by Darrow in the 
course of a debate on capital punish 
ment, an address before the inmates 
of the Cook County jail, a eulogy ot 
Governor Altgeld 
John srown, 


4 word 
technique: since 
represented the 
must be considered 


and an oration on 


about the great lawve. 
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had to do in order 
and in his favor 
intelligent, and fair, to go 
the mob in its blindness. He 
challenge them to be 
manhood. This an appeal few 
courts or juries could resist 
Basically, plea 
length and the piling up of details 
was quite simple. A few ideas were 
developed and left to simmer, then 
redeveloped and again left to con 
templation. Finally, in a 
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rhetoric, philosophy, psy 
and all of the 
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the generally per 
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